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For the Companion, | 


THE BLACK BOTHY. | 
A Highland Tale, by William Black. | 


In Five Cuaprers.—Cuap. III. | 


about that man Munro. 


The Bothan Dubh. 

Indeed, the lad was far too terrified to reflect. 
That he should suddenly encounter human beings 
in this almost inaccessible chasm on the verge of 
the deer-forest, and at this time of night, 
was quite as extraordinary as anything su- 
pernatural; and he kept his eyes fixed on 
that small point of red light with a sort of 
fascination of fear, dreading he knew not 
what, and not daring to stir hand or foot. 

Presently the light seemed to grow bigger, 
to show itself in a number of streaks, then 
in a wide, broad glow, as if a large hole had 
been cut in the side of the mountain, reveal- 
ing a mass of fire within. Then two dark 
tigures appeared between him and the breadth 
of ruddy light; and with a strange distinct- 
ness —for he was but a stone’s throw away 
from them—he heard them speak. And 
surely he recognized this voice ? 

“Pete, my man, ye’ll have to go round 
and bring the boat across the loch, and look 
sharp, too. We're late the nicht; it will 
never do to keep the cart standing at the end 
of the loch, and four sacks o’ malt in it, too. 
A fine thing if some of the supervisor's 
chiels were to come along the road!” 

“No fears,” said one of his companions— 
for there now seemed to be three men there. 
“They'd rather be in their bed on a wild 
night like this. Here, Saridy, give us a hoist 
wi’ this flask till I fasten the rope.” 

Again a dead silence; the dark figures 
were moving this way and that, engaged in 
some occupation or other. But now, in spite 
of all his terror, the lad who was crouching 
there could not but understand what was 
going on before him. 

He had accidentally stumbled on a bothan 
dubh—a “black bothy”—an illicit still; and 
these men seemed to be so convinced of their 
security in this inaccessible place that they 
allowed the entrance of the bothy to remain 
without cover or concealment, while they 
talked openly of their affairs outside here 
in the dark. 

Probably, if he had had time to think, 
the lad would have been glad to assure him- 
self that there was nothing of the supernat- 
ural after all in his immediate neighborhood ; 
but he was too intent on observing what was 
going on and in listening for the slightest 
sound. Moreover, he knew well that his 
own safety depended on his remaining there 
unperceived by them. 

There was at that time—and there is now 
—a good deal of illicit distillation going on in the 
county of Inverness, and the men engaged in it 
were known to be rather a wild and reckless set; 
though, ordinarily, when the Supervisor of Inland 
Revenue and his associates of the Preventive Force 
made a raid on a mountain-distillery, the owners of 
it preferred to show a clean pair of heels. 

But here, at this moment, supposing they were 
suddenly to discover this youth spying on them ? 
Andrew Ross knew that the loch was near and 
the night dark; if they were to throw him in, 
how should any one ever hear of him again? And 
indeed it was not of his own free will that he was 
playing the spy; he would have given all his 
worldly possessions—which did not amount to 
much—if he could have been allowed to crawl 
away through the bushes and rocks unheard and 
unseen. 

That, however, was impossible. If he could 
hear them so distinctly, in the hush of this chasm, 
so they would hear him if he made the slightest 
sound; and if he attempted to move, some loose 
stone or rotten branch would almost certainly be- 
tray him. There was nothing for it but to wait 
till the men had gone; and it was apparent that 
two of them, at all events, were getting ready to go. 

“By the time ye’ve brought back the malt, 
Pete,” said the biggest of the three men, in a voice 
that again struck Andrew Ross as being familiar 
to him, though he was too alarmed and excited to 
think further about it, “I'll be waiting for ye 
down by the loch-side. We maun get it into the 
malting-bothy by oursels; for it will be better for 
Sandy to go right on wi’ the cart to Inverness.” 


“That’s a fine long turn on a coarse night like | 
this,” said one of them, rather discontentedly. 

“Why, man,” said his companion, with a ban- 
tering laugh, “the wind’s behind ye; it'll blow ye 
there in no time.” 

And then he added, more gravely, ‘I’m no sure 
He’s a stupid creature 
and as frightened as a hare; if a bit bairn were to 
ask him what he had in the cart, I believe he’d | 
leave everything and run. I’m thinking ye’d bet- 
ter drive the cart yourself, Sandy, when you're | 
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oing into Inverness, and just whistle a bit tune, 
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to the cooper’s. We maun get another man than 
Munro, sooner or later; for ten shillings I believe 
he'd tell the whole story at the Inland Revenue 
Office, if once they had frichtened him. Keep an 
eye on him, Sandy; keep aneye on him. It would 
he a fine thing if all our gear was to be seized— 
the new mash tin and everything.” 

**Ay, an’ that would be the least o’t, Murdoch, 
for you and for us, too; I’m thinking his lordship 
wouldna He long in giving us notice to quit.” 

This word ‘‘Murdoch” threw a new light on the 
affair; yes, there could be no doubt that the big- 


keeper. And Sandy, too, and Pete; he knew these 
as the names of two of the gillies—two of the 
strange gillies whom Murdoch had brought with 
him. And so it was to Murdoch that the black 
bothy belonged? And this was the trade he was 
carrying on when the gentry were not at Etherick 
for the shooting. 

‘Are you ready, Pete?” said one of the gillies. 

“T am.” 

“Gang on first then, and take care o’ your neck. 
I'll take my time and wait for ye to bring round 
the boat. Good-night to ye, Murdoch!” 

“Good-night, Sandy. Mind what ye’re about 
in Inverness. And tell the cooper the new mash 
tin holds one hundred and twenty gallons; he'll 
soon be driving a roaring trade.” 





When the dark figures moved from the glare of 
the entrance to the bothy, Andrew Ross complete- 
ly lost sight of them, so dense was the surround- 


gest of these three men was Murdoch, the head- | 


ing darkness; but he could hear the sound of them | 


as they set out to make their way down to the 
lake. He could not tell whether each of them had 
a small cask strapped on to his shoulders, or 


| whether both were engaged in lowering one large 


barrel by means of ropes; but at all events they 
made but slow progress—to judge by the noise; 
and for some little time the third remaining figure, 
doubtless that of Big Murdoch, stood at the door 
of the bothy, probably listening. 

Then he disappeared into the glow; the light 





grew gradually less and less; at last there was 


long and anxious half-hour, the lad who had been 
lying concealed there could-raise himself and 
breathe freely. 

His first and anxious thought was to get away; 
| he had no idea as yet as to the importance of the 
discovery he had so accidentally made. For a 
minute or two he remained in suspense, wonder- 
ing whether Big Murdoch might not come out 


again from the bothy; then, hearing and seeing | 


nothing, he began quietly to push his way onward 
and upward through the ravine, hoping at last to 
reach the smoother heights of the forest. 

In this he was in time successful. The gusts of 
wind that met his face occasionally told him he 
was nearing a more open district; and by-and-by 
he made sure that he had reached the summit, and 
might now endeavor to steer as straight a course 
homeward as his guessing and knowledge of the 
country suggested. 

The night was still dark, and it was blowing 
hard; but he had now got among smooth heather 
and moss, and he held on his way for some con- 
siderable time until his wandering into some bushes 
told him he had reached the outskirts of the long 
range of woods lying between the deer-forest and 
the valley in which stood his mother’s cottage. 
By working down through these woods he could 
at any moment strike the main road, so that he 

now knew that he was safe; and this conscious- 
ness enabled him to think over with a little more 
clearness the strange things that had just occurred. 


| 


; And then it suddenly flashed across his mind 
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that here might be a means of saving his uncle 
from the shame and disgrace that threatened him. 
He had no doubt whatever that it was Big Mur- 
doch himself who was conducting this secret en- 
terprise of illicit distillation; and that was a good 
| deal more serious crime than the mere snaring of a 
roebuck. At least, so it would appear in the eyes of 
Lord Etherick ; that he knew well, for his lordship 
had again and again declared that he would not 
tolerate the existence of any “black bothy” on his 
estate, and had always been eager to give aid to 
the excise officers in their quests. 
But how was he to approach Lord Eth- 
erick ? How was he to prove what he had 
Nay, would the one thing be held to 
condone the other? Even if Big Murdoch 
were shown to be working an illicit still, 
how would that save Red Duncan from a 
summons for poaching? And what would 
Colonel Graham say? It would be no ex- 
cuse to him. If Donnacha Rua were fined 
or imprisoned in Inverness for having snared 
the roe-deer, it was almost certain that 
Colonel Graham would no longer employ 
him as shepherd. 


seen? 


And then again young Ross remembered 
that he had taken away the boat from its 
proper moorings, and brought it to the side 
of the loch just under the bothy. It was 
pretty certain that the two gillies would tind 
it there; indeed, whichever of them sought 
to go.round the shores of the loch would be 
almost sure to stumble against it; but would 
not its removal suggest to them that some 
stranger had been there? Would they not 
take instant steps to remove all the distillery 
apparatus to some other hiding-place ? 

There were many corries and ravines in 
that neighborhood; and he had often heard 
how the entrance to a “black bothy” could 
be so cunningly hidden over with heather 
that the keenest eye would fail to detect it. 
In that case, what could he prove? His 
story would be no better than an old wife's 
tale. Nay, it would only make Big Mur- 
doch all the more savage, and drive him to 
put upon Red Duncan, as far as he could, 
the extremest penalty of the law. 

These were not cheering reflections, espe- 
cially to one who considered himself as ina 
measure responsible for the calamity that 
was likely to overtake his uncle; but at all 
events he was soon to have one small grain 
of comfort vouchsafed him. 

He had not quite reached the road (hav- 
ing struggled down through the thick un- 
derwood) when he heard in the distance the 
sound of the wheels of a cart. He instantly 
flung himself down onthe heather, and wait- 
ed. Of course there could only be the one 
cart in such a lonely neighborhood as this, 
and at such an hour—the cart conveying 
the illicit whiskey to Inverness. 
| So he lay, face downwards, and waited, and lis- 


or be smoking your pipe like, until ye get round | darkness, and now, for the first time during this | tened, and very soon, as the cart came along in 


the darkness, he heard the voices of two men talk- 
| ing, in rather low tones. This greatly reassured 
him. 

| It was now clear enough that they had not taken 
alarm at finding the boat on the wrong side of the 
| loch. If they had, Sandy, the gillie, would un- 
| doubtedly have gone back to the bothy, and re- 
| ported. Instead of that, it must be he who was 
| now talking to the carter, as they trudged together 
through the night; and young Ross allowed them 
to get on some distance ahead before he arose and 
followed. 

Then he recollected that the Roman Catholic 
priest at Edenbridge had permission from Lord 
Etherick not only to fish in the loch, but also to 
use the boat when he pleased; and as his Rever- 
ence was rather a portly personage, and not given 
to much violent exercise, he was in the habit ef 
leaving the boat wherever was most convenient to 
him, on the understanding that Big Murdoch 
would take it back to its proper moorings when 
he happened to cast his eye on it. 

And so the gillies had had no suspicion aroused ? 
The “black bothy” was still to be found in that 
chasm, with all its apparatus of mash tin, worm, 
and still? It was still possible for the Inland 
Revenue officers from Inverness, supposing they 
were led by a trusty guide, to make a sudden de- 
scent and capture not only all the spoil, but per- 
haps also to arrest Big Murdoch in the very midst 
of his illicit doings ? 

‘Very well, then,” said Andrew Ross to him- 
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self (for the Highlander is a revengful person | 
where any of his family have been injured, as his- 
tory has shown before now), “‘maybe I cannot save | 
my uncle from being sent to Inverness. Maybe | 
he has to be sent to jail because he took pity on | 
my mother. Perhaps I cannot help that; but this 
I will make sure of, that if he has to go to jail, 
the man that sent him there will very soon find | 
himself there too!” | 

When he reached home he found his mother 
still sitting up; and the poor woman wasin a 
dreadfully anxious and agitated state; and over- 
whelmed him with questions as to where he had 
been and what had kept him out on so wild a 
night. But he had strength enough of mind to 
keep his own counsel; he was not going to alarm 
her still further by saying anything of what had 
happened to Donnacha Rua. 

“I went upto see my uncle,” said he, “and I} 
stayed until it was nearly dark, and it’s a long | 
way over the hills on so black a night.” | 

“A btack night, indeed!” the widow woman | 
said. ‘I was thinking of waking up Maggie and 
sending her down to Edenbridge to the school- 
master; but when I went to the door I saw it 
would be useless. What made you stay so late, 
Andrew ?” 

“Well, mother, I met the Etherick bull; and I 
had to jump into the boat, and the wind was so 
strong it blew me over tothe other side of the loch, 
and I couldna get back; so I left the boat and 
clambered up the hill-side, and came home by the 
edge of the forest. It was a long way with the 
night so dark.” 

Very soon after, he got to bed—but not to sleep. 
The adventures of the evening had been too excit- 
ing, the possibilities of the future too alarming, to 
permit of that. 

He lay awake hour after hour, despite all the 
fitigue he had undergone; and if there was one | 
conclusion he arrived at amidst all this turmoil of 
conjecture, fear, and anxiety, it was, that the 
first thing he would do in the morning would be 
to go along to Edenbridge to seek counsel of the 
school-master there. He had been the master’s 
favorite pupil while he was at school; and the two | 
had remained very good friends, not to say cro- 
nies, ever since. 


| 





| horses, poor and bony, came in sight. 


_THE YOUTH’S 
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“No,” replied the mother. 

“Well, I’ve got some beauties here,” said the 
little fellow, handing his mother a pail, covered 
with leaves, which he held. ‘These currants are 
as large as cherries. Shan’t I wake Ruthie up to 
eat some? I haven’t touched one, and I’m aw- 
ful hungry !” 

Just then the child awoke, and at sight of her | 
brother, raised herself up and said, “O Frank! 
you got some currants ?” 

“Yes, Ruthie; just look !” 

She fairly screamed with delight. Thrusting 
her hands into the pail, she filled them with the 
luscious fruit which grows wild on the prairies. 

“Come, maw,” said the boy. | 

“No, dear, I don’t want none,” she replied. “I | 
wish your pap'd come. I don’t like all this smoke.” 

“Oh, he’ll be here before long, I guess, maw,” 
said the boy, bringing her a handful of the ber- 
ries, and kissing her cheek as he laid them in her 
lap. ‘Ruthie and me’ll feel better if you eat some 
too,” he said, looking wistfully at her. 

She put a few in her mouth; choking back a sob 
as she did so, and the boy, looking relieved, went 
back to his sister. 

As the afternoon drew to a close, the hot wind, 
which had blown all day, gradually went down, | 
and a fresh, cooling breeze sprang up. 

I guess I'll go to work now,” said the boy. | 
“Pap told me to bug the taters whilst he was | 
gone.” 

“Me too, Frank,” said Ruthie, hopping forward. 
“I want to help.” 

“All right! you kin if you want to,” he said, 
stopping to pin an old rag round her head to keep 
the soft hair in place. 

In about an hour they heard the rumbling of 
wheels, and a rickety wagon, drawn by a pair of 
A man sat 
in the wagon, and at sight of him the children ran 
to meet him with joyful cries. 

The woman, too, came out with an inquiring 
look. He handed her two or three bundles, told 








| the boy to turn out the horses, and lifting the child 


in his arms, followed his wife into the dug-out. 
The woman untied the bundles, bringing to light 
a piece of pork, a small sack of corn-meal, some | 


| not fall on the child’s head. Behind the wagon 


to pick all they can to-night, if we start in the | great white wings came to me and said, ‘Little 
morning.” Ruthie, do you want to go to Tige?’ and she put 
During the night one of the horses died. In the | her arms around me, and folded me all up in her 
morning the man found him stretched lifeless on | wings, and told me I wouldn’t need my crutch 
the ground, and with a troubled, haggard face, | any more, for she would carry me all the way, 
went back to the dug-out and told his wife the sad | and I might lay itdown. But I couldn’t, for you 
news. | know, maw, I never went to any place without it, 
“Now what’ll we do?” said the woman. so F just took it right along. 
can’t start back now.” “Then I didn’t know anything more till I open- 
“Yes, we can,” he replied, doggedly. “I'll hitch | ed my eyes, and was in a strange place and no- 
the heifer up with the other horse and make her | body there but Tige. And he was so glad he just 
pull, till we can trade her off for another horse.” | jumped and barked, and licked my face. And he 
“She won't pull.” had on a gold collar, too, and his hair was just 
“She'll learn to,” was the reply. And so they | like a rainbow, it was so bright and pretty. I 
started for their old home. was just going to put my arms round his neck and 
It was a queer procession. First, came the fa- | kiss him, when I woke up, and he wasn’t here at 
ther leading the heifer, which was hitched to the | all. Oh, my Tige! my Tige, maw! 1 want my 
wagon by the side of the horse. Though at first | Tige so!” 
very much frightened and bewildered at the| ‘Poor little bird,” said the mother, “‘papa’s go- 
strange position in which she found herself, the | ing to hunt Tige for you when we get to Indiana. 
animal had at last decided to help the horse if her | Youshall have Tige agin if papa can find him, 
master would lead her. | so you shall. Don’t cry so, it’ll only make you 
They made a bed in the wagon on which they | Worse;” and she took the child in her arms, and 
placed little Ruth, and fastened an old shaw! to | Soothed her as only a mother can. 
four poles at the corners, so that the sun would| As she laid her back in the wagon, the child 
said, “Maw, if I ask God to bring Tige back to 
walked the mother and Frank. me, He will, won’t He? I’m going to ask Him to- 
I have not space to tell you about the long, tire- | Night, and maybe he’ll be here inthe morning ?” 
some journey that followed; of the weary days, | looking at her mother with great wistful eyes. 
when, sickened by the great heat and choked by | ‘Yes, Ruthie.you kin ask God, and if He thinks 
the dust, they travelled miles without a drop of | best, He will bring him back.” 
water for themselves or for the animals, to find| It was late that night when they reached the 
sometimes, when at length they reached a spring | Tiver. The roads were very heavy, a slight mist hav- 
or well, that it was black with sulphur and iron, | ing fallen all day, and the child, after the excite- 
or so salt that they could not drink the water; or | ™ent of her dream, felt so badly that they could not 
of how the money went, little by little, till there | travel very rapidly. 
was not a cent of it left; or of the scarcity of They found one boat whose captain had deter- 
work, so that, although willing and anxious to | Mined to take a load across, or rather up the 
pay for all the family needed, the poor father was | river, to the mouth of the Syne; that being the 
forced to ask help of the farmers whose houses he | nearest point at which they could make a landing. 
passed. Five other wagons were also waiting there to 
Day by day the fair, sweet face of little Ruth | cross. At half-past nine in the morning, they 
grew whiter and fairer; day by day her strength | were all loaded and ready to start. 
failed. Though she never mentioned old Tige’s| Just as the boat left the landing, a gentleman 
name, they could see that she still grieved for | came down the hill back of it, followed by a large 
him. dog. Tall, gaunt, and meagre the dog looked, his 
One night, the family carhped beside a large | coat rough and shaggy, the mournful droop of 


“We 













salt, a small package of coarse, brown sugar and 
a little tea. The children watched her with hun- 
gry eyes as she fried the pork, hung the mash- 


(To be continued.) 
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farm-house. Every where around could be seen the 
evidence of comfort and of prosperity. The farm- 
er and his wife went to the poor emigrants, carry- 


For the Companion, 
A WATER-LILY, 
Golden-hearted beauty, 
Thou dost make me see 


How from life’s low places 
Cometh purity. 


footed in the darkness, 
Thou reachest hour by hour, 

Till the light thou lovest meets thee, 
And makes of thee a flower. 


Mrs, M. F,. BuTTs, 
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For the Companion, 
LITTLE RUTH. 
Tt was a miserable “dug-out” in the western 
part of Kansas; a room, ten fect by twelve, that 
had been dug in the side of a hill. 


There were neither floor nor window, and the 
roof was made of willow poles, thatched with the 
wild grass which grows on the borders of the 
creeks and in the low, sedgy places everywhere in 
that Western country. 

Outside, the sun beat down with a fervor which 
we seldom feel here in the Eastern States, and a 
hot wind came sweeping from the southeast, burn- 
ing and crisping the few green blades of corn that 
had outlived the protracted drought, scorching the 
scanty patches of wheat that showed here and 


there over the vast prairies, and utterly withering | 


the few potato-tops which the bugs in their greed 
had not consumed. 


| kettle over the fire, and put the tea to steep. 


| Ldid have an offer of ten dollars for one, but I 
| wouldn’t take that; and’’—lowering his voice—“I 


|ing them food and clothing. The sweet-faced, 
asked the woman, | motherly woman, seeing Ruth lying so white and 
‘‘and is there to be any more ?” wan on the bed in the wagon, tried to induce her | 
“I didn’t get no aid,” answered the man. | father and mother to leave her with them, offer- 
“You didn’t get no aid?” said the woman. | ing the child everything she could think of that 
«Then where did this come from ?” | would please a child, if she would stay. 
“Hush!” he said, nodding toward Ruth, who, But the little thing eagerly reached out her 
lay on the ground watching the supper as it | hand, nestling it in her father’s neck, saying, ‘No. 


>” 


“Is this all the aid you got? 





cooked. Pap’s going to take care of Ruthie.” 
“No, I couldn’t get none, because I had two| Then the dear woman went into the house, and 
horses.” with white lips and dry eyes, unlocked a little | 


‘“‘Well, that beats all! I should think you need- | trunk, — lifting out, and kissing as she did so, 
ed help all the more, if you have ¢wo horses to | dainty night-dresses, little sheets, tiny ruffled pil- 
feed.” | low-cases, straightening each one across her lap, 

“So should I; but they think a man could sell | smoothing out the wrinkles, murmuring softly to 
one, you see, and I have tried. I’ve been driving | herself the while, brushing them lightly against 
all day, trying to find somebody to buy one of ‘em. | cheek and lip. After these were all taken out, she 

quickly locked the trunk, as if she were afraid to 
trust herself, and wrapping them in a bright | 
| woollen shawl, she carried them to the side of the 
| Wagon and laid them beside the child. Then 
she stooped and kissed the sweet mouth and | 


sold old Tige.” 

“Oh!” cried the woman, standing aghast. 

“Yes; ever so many folks wanted the dog, and 
at last I sold him.” 

“Sold who, pap?” said Ruthie, who had been 
listening and had caught a word or two. “Sold 
who?” glancing round with wild, startled eyes. 
“Not Tige! O pap! O pap! Ye haint sold Tige ?” 
and the poor little thing threw herself into her fa- 
ther’s arms with a burst of grief and refused to 


} 
. 


went back to the house and shut the door. 

As the family neared the river, they heard ru- 
mors of a great flood. They were told that they 
could not get within miles of its banks, because 
the roads in every direction were flooded. They 
came up with other teams that were waiting for 


|eyes, and with bent form, without a word, she | 







be comforted. 
Since her first knowledge of things the dog had 
been her constant attendant by day, and always 


The air, too, was heavy with the smell of burn- 
ing grass and hay, showing that large fires were 
raging not far away. 


A small, ragged-looking, It was 


the waters to fall. Long before this, the father had 
found a kind-hearted farmer, who had traded with 
him, giving an old horse for the heifer. 


ears and tail sayingas plainly as words could 
have done, “I have lost my friends, and I don’t 
care much what becomes of me.” 

The gentleman stooped to pat the dog’s head, 
saying, ‘‘Good Tige; good dog.” 

Just then the dog raised his head, sniffed the 
air in an excited manner, and with tail erect 
and flashing eyes, rushed to the edge of the water. 
Planting himself rigidly there, and throwing up 
his head, he gave a long, mournful. howl that 
echoed and re-echoed over the waters. The dis- 
mal sound had scarcely ceased when the people 
on the boat were startled by a shrill ery,— 

“O pap! O Tige!” and turning, saw Ruthie, 
leaning out over the water, with hards out- 


| stretched, and gazing with eager eyes back at the 


dog on the wharf. 

She had stepped from the wagon to the narrow 
railing of the boat. Her little white night-dress 
and long golden hair were swept back by the wind, 
and for one short instant she stood looking like 
an angel; the next, the little crutch slipped, there 
was a swift fall, a gasping cry, “Tige, O Tige!”’ 
a splash, and the water closed over her. 

At the first sound of the child’s voice, the dog 
seemed excited almost to frenzy. He leaped and 


| barked, rushed up and down the wharf, spun 


round and round, seemingly almost frantic with 
delight. 

At the second wailing cry, he stopped, remain- 
ed one second with head and ears erect, and eyes 
gazing out over the waters. Then he gave a 
bound from the landing, and in a moment his 
head was seen hurrying through the waters 
towards the spot where the child had dropped. 





wild-eyed heifer, tethered by arope to a picketing- 
pin, tossed her head, bellowed, pawed the earth 


and sniffed the air, as though she scented danger | 


in the blue smoke that came curling down into the 
hollow where she was tied. 

Within the dug-out sat a woman, on a box 
which she had placed near the opening that served 
a door. There was no other furniture, but 
there was a shelf of dirt, raised a foot or two 
above the level of the ground, which was covered 
with buffalo-grass and on which was spread an 
old piece of carpet. A hole, cut in the ground be- 
fore the door, showed, by its smoky edges, that 
the family cooking, such as it was, had been done 
there. 

On the bed that was formed of the grass and 
carpet lay a sleeping child, about six years old. 
The child had a fair, sweet face. Her hair was of 
a beautiful yellow, soft and silky, and rolled in 
curls around the little dreamer’s face. 
lay by her side, and in her sleep she grasped 
it in her hand, as though she was afraid of los- 
ing it. 

From time to time the mother looked out over 
the prairie, as though expecting some one. Soon 
a boy was heard whistling, and a little fellow of 
about nine years of age came in, his face burned 
and freckled by the sun and wind. The mother 
raised her hand warningly. 

‘What's the matter, maw? Is Ruthie sick ?” 
asked the boy, in a whisper, glancing in. 

“No, but she’s asleep. She cried herself to sleep 
fur something to eat,” said the mother, in a de- 
spairing tone. 

‘Hasn't pap come yet ?” 


as 


A crutch | 


stretched himself by her bed at night. 
very seldom that he left her; only once in a great 
while, as to-day, following his master when he 
went to town, 

“Poor little bird, pap’s sorry; but we couldn't 
get anything to eat any other way. 

“Here, see what pap’s brought you,” and he put 
his hand into his pocket and drew out a mammoth 
candy rooster. But she pushed it away with her 
little hands and buried her face on her father's 
breast, crying,— 

“Oh, my ‘Tige! my Tige! 
Tige!” 


Oh, my Tige! my 


They could not prevail upon her to eat a mouth- | 


ful of the food, and she cried herself to sleep in 
her father’s arms. 

And not one of the little family made a hearty 
meal. After the boy had gone to bed, the man 
said to his wife, “I’ve made up my mind, Nancy, 

| to put the horses to the wagon in the morning, 
and start back to Indiany, where we come from.” 

“How can ye?” said the woman. ‘And besides, 
the horses can’t drag us.” 


When he reached it, he moved about for a sec- 
ond in an uncertain way, and then dove beneath 
the surface. To the crowd on the shore and in 
the boat the minutes seemed like hours, while 
they waited for the dog to reappear. At last they 
saw his head emerge from the water, and in his 
mouth he clutched the child’s white night-dress 
close by her throat. Holding his head bigh as he 
could, with slow, laborious strokes he swam 
towards the shore. 

“Ten dollars to any one who will go out to meet 
him!” shouted the dog’s master; and just then a 
skiff shot out from the bank. In it was a man, 
rowing. A boy sat in the stern. 

“We'll get him! we’ll get him!” said the young- 
ster. “Here, you Jake! take care o’ that log; 
we'll be swamped directly, going round there. 
Steady now! here he is!” and throwing himself 
half-way over the side of the boat, the boy seized 
| the dog by the collar, and the child at the neck 
by her clothes. 

“Now pull for shore. ’*Iwon't do to try to get 
‘em into the boat. I can hold ’em_ both,” he said 


“7 haint agoin’ to trust my wimmin’ and horses 
acrossin’ no such river as this,” said one man. 
“Why, they do say it’s twenty miles wide! My 
woman says she'll stay here till doomsday, if the 
waters don’t go down before; she’s that timid, my 
woman is. And there haint no cars a-runnin’ 
neither. Don’t you try a-crossin’ in no boat, for 
there can’t no boat live in such a ragin’, boilin’ 
flood.” 
| By questioning, Ruth’s father found that none 
of their informers had been near the river them- 
selves, but depended for their knowledge upon 
rumors. 

‘““What'll we do ?” said the mother. 

“I’m going right along till I touch the water at 

any rate,” was the father’s reply. ‘I don’t be- | 
| lieve all of their stories, and I am afraid to wait | 
| any longer on account of Ruthie. In my mind it’s | 
a question whether she gets back to the old home 
| alive, even if we have no delay, so we must go 
| right along. Please God we'll get her across the 
river all right. Just have everything ready to 
start by sun-up in the morning, and we may be 











| ‘Ruthie can ride; the rest of us can walk most | on the other side by night.” 

of the way. That's better than starving here.| Just as day was breaking the next morning, the 

I've got a few dollars left of the money I got | mother was roused by an exclamation from Ruth, 

for old Tige, and that'll last us till we get to | who was sitting up in the wagon, her cheeks flusb- 

where I can find work. There aint none to be had | ed and her eyes sparkling. 

here, and our things is all sold now fur food. We} ‘“O maw!” she said, “I thought I seen Tige! 

can’t live here no longer.” don’t know where he was! It was in such a 
“Well, I’m sure I’m willing if you think it’s | funny place! But heseemed a great ways off, and 

best. But it’s time we were in bed now. Don't he lookedsobad. His cars hung down, and his 

you think we'd better bring the horses and the hair was all rough and dirty. I called him and 

heifer up to the door? I'm afraid of these fires.’ tried to goto him, but I couldn't, and he didn’t 
“No, I don’t see no need of it. The fires haint hear me calling him neither. 

within ten or twelve miles of us, and I want them, ‘Then the loveliest angel with shining hair and 
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to the other; and so, after a severe struggle, and 
no little danger, they reached the shore, the man 
rowing, the boy holding the dog and the child. 

Many hands were stretched out to help them as 
they reached the land. The little dripping form 
was taken and laid ona pile of blankets on the 
bank. 

“Poor little lamb!” said a motherly woman, 
raising the child in her arms. ‘Poor little lamb! 
*taint no use trying to bring her to. She’s dead. 
She’ll never breathe again. Look here!” pointing 

| to the crutch which was grasped tight in the little 
white hand, “can’t we get it away from her?" 
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“No,” said the gentleman who had come down 
to the wharf with the dog. ‘Just let it be; it be- 
longs there.” 

The boat put back, and the people crowded 
round the agonized father and mother as they ca- 
ressed all that was left to them of their little one. 

“What's the matter with this dog?” asked the 
boy who had helped to haul him in. ‘“He’s dy- 
ing, isn’t he ?” 

“Oh, I guess not,” said a rough-looking man, 
who stood near. ‘He’s only tired. He’ll be all 
right soon.” 

They rubbed and petted him, coaxing him with 
milk and food, but he did not notice either. There 
he lay, panting for breath, watching with great 
wistful eyes the crowd that surrounded the child. 

“Poor Tige! poor fellow! good dog!’ said his 
master, stroking his head. ‘He’s just mourned 
himself to a shadow since I bought him. He would 
hardly touch a mouthful of food, and really had 
no strength to stem the fury of these waters. Poor 
fellow!” as the dog still gazed at him with a be- 
seeching look. ‘What do you want, old fellow? 
What is it, old dog ?” 

“Tt’s the baby, I think,” said a man, who stood 
near, drawing his coat-sleeve across his eyes. 

They brought the form of the child and laid it 
on blankets beside the dog. A glad look flashed 
into the intelligent eyes! Painfully raising his 
head, he dragged his body forward a few inches, 
looked over at the little white face, gently licked 
the little mouth, the wan, hollow cheeks, the gold- 
en fluttering curls on the blue-veined forehead, 
then dropped back, stretched out his limbs, and 
with aslight shiver, his eyes closed, and he was 
dead 

They buried little Ruth and her faithful friend 
side by side in the little graveyard not far from 
the landing, and the poor mother and father went 
their way disconsolate to their meagre Indiana 
home. Let us hope that better and more plentiful 
days awaited them there. 





H. L. F. Wouxcorrt. 
—_—_—_+o+—___—_ 


TRUE ELOQUENCE. 


His eloquence is classic in its style, 
Not brilliant with explosive coruseations 
Of heterogeneous thoughts at random caught, 
And seatter’d like a shower of falling stars, 
That end in darkness; no; his noble mind 
Is clear and full and stately and serene. 
His earnest and undazzled eye he keeps 
Fix'd on the sun of truth, and breathes his words 
As easily as eagles cleave the air; 
And never pauses till the height is won: 
And all who listen follow where he leads. 
SARAH J. HALE. 


~@>—_——_—_ 









For the Companion. 


BLACK LADRONES. 
Attacked in the Night. 

Rarely, even in war, has a country been more com- 
pletely devastated than were the eastern districts of 
Cuba during the late insurrection on that island. 

For eight years the patriot bands and the Spanish 
troops fought and ravaged the island. They burned 
plantations, guintas and hamlets, even filled up, or 
poisoned, wells and springs, the better to harass each 
other, till, in 1879, the entire eastern part of the island, 
outside of a few of the large towns, was a desert; 
everything in ruins and desolation everywhere. And 
thus for the most part it remains to-day. 

The prosperity of Cuba comes from two staples: 
sugar and tobacco. When properly managed, the to- 
bacco and sugar plantations are very profitable, the 
latter often embracing many bundreds, sometimes thou- 
sands, of acres, much of which is covered with cane. 

The cane resembles rank, green corn. Far across 
the verdant expanse of these acres may be seen the 
tall chimney that marks the site of the ingenio, or 
works for crushing the juicy stalks and boiling the sap 
to molasses. 

From one of these great plantations, well-managed, 
may be derived a princely revenue. It is not strange, 
therefore, that certain of our enterprising fellow-coun- 
trymen have desired to possess plantations on the 
island, which, by the introduction of American ma- 
chinery and skilled labor, might be made to yield them 
fortunes in the course of a few years. 

These plantations, or favorable land for making 
such, have rarely been for sale, however, being owned 
by old Spanish or Cuban families, who are very con- 
servative in the sale of property. 

But the war ruined scores of planters in the eastern 
part of the island. Their fine estates were ruthlessly 
destroyed, sometimes by their own hands, and have 
relapsed into a tropic wilderness of weedy verdure. 

The planters having neither the means, nor perhaps 
the heart,—under present rule,—to resume their busi- 
ness, have left the country, or settled down in obscuri- 
ty at Havana or Matanzas. Many of them, indeed, 
have fallen into poverty. For these reasons, numbers 
of these ruined plantations can be bought at almost 
any price to suit the purchaser. 

Few persons, however, can be found hopeful and 
courageous enough to go so far into the interior of the 
island, in the present disordered condition of affairs. 
For in addition to the oppressive taxes and “duties” 
which the Spanish levy, the devastated districts are re- 
ported to be infested by robardos (free-booters), and 
by gangs of blacks who were formerly slaves on the 
plartations. Since the war these blacks have run 
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with them a white Cuban guide, named Aussel, and a 
negro cocinero, or cook. 

It was not till after sunset that they reached the lo- 
eality which Aussel thought to be the estates they had 
come to examine. The whole country in the vicinity 
was a tangled wilderness of recently-grown bushes, 
bayonet-plants, catia, and young palms, through which 
it was next to impossible to force their way. 

But they at length found the ruins of one of the in- 
genios. There stood the stump of the former chimney 
just visible over the tops of the palm-shoots; and in 
the mildewed engine-house they disturbed a family of 
serpents of the boa species, one of which, the young 
men declared, was at least thirteen feet long. 

But there was a fine growth of bananas, great bunch- 
es of which hung ripening in the midst of the desola- 
tion; and im the qguinta, or what had once been one, 
near by, there were plenty of oranges. 

Night being upon them, they camped in the storage- 
house, or shed, a part of the roof of which was still 
entire. There they kindled a fire, for preparing their 
coffee and yucas, out of the oaken staves of some old 
molasses hogsheads which lay about the shed. To 
them the place seemed an utter solitude, for they had 
not seen asingle human being since leaving the out- 
skirts of the town, early in the morning. 


















gan to throw the earthen tiles of the shed roof into the 
mill. A perfect shower of these missiles fell about our 
little party, and, breaking to pieces where they struck, 
they made a terrific racket. 


after dodging tiles there in the dark for some minutes, 
| all four of the party clambered into the old sugar evap- 


eeing and whistling! From the sounds, they judged 
that there must be two or three hundred persons. 

Thinking that they were mustering for an attack, 
our friends naturally felt much alarmed. The shed 
was illy situated for defence; and finding that their 
horses and mules were stolen, they retreated across 
the open space and took refuge among the old machin- 
ery of the sugar mill. 

Mr. Richardson had a Remington rifle; and each, as 
stated above, carried a revolver. Aussel, too, had a 
carbine of some kind. Still they felt themselves in 
great danger of being overpowered; for they could 
hear the dadrones negros (black thieves) —for such 
Aussel declared them—mustering in the bushes close 
by. 

They shouted tauntingly, and in Gumbo Spanish, 
made the most horrible and obscene threats of what 
they would do. Coming up under cover of the hogs- 
heads in the shed, they fired five shots, and then be- 


I could but laugh when Richardson related that, 


orator,—which was thus, forthe time, 
converted into a copper-clad fort for 
them. 

The little holes where the glass bulls’- 
eyes had been, and the “draw” at which 
the “sugar-master’”’ had formerly tast- 
ed the syrup, to mark the progress of 
the boiling, now served them as port- 
holes. 

Meantime the tiles rained about them, 
and now and then one fell 
into the top of the caldron. 





BLACK LADRONES. 


After such a supper as their cook was able to pre. | 
pare for them, they staved up several more of the old 
hogsheads, and replenishing their fire, sat down to 
smoke and to talk. 

Directly across the yard stood the wreck of the old 
engines and cauldrons for boiling the juice of the cane, 
together with tanks and vats by the dozen, and the 
battered row of “centrifugals;” in all, machinery 
which must have cost at least a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, but now so rusted as to be almost worthless. 

The building in which this machinery stood had been 
partially burned; and from appearances it seemed that 
some marauding party had wantonly cut and bruised 
the steam pipes, molasses pumps, and boilers with axes. 
The great evaporator, or kettle for the first quality of 
sugar,—a huge, cylindrical cauldron, cone-shaped at 
each end and set up vertically,—had its entire cap 
blown off, as if, unable otherwise to batter and de- 








stroy so valuable and substantial a piece of prop- 
erty, the vandals had exploded a keg of powder with- 
in it. 

At length, fatigued by the day’s hardships, the 
whole party fell asleep, and no doubt slept soundly, 
despite their odd surroundings. For none of them were 
disturbed by the theft of their horses, which they had 
left hitched at the side of the shed, but which were 
taken away during the night. 

About three in the morning, however, one of our 
friends—Mr. Hammel—was awakened by a stealthy 
noise close at hand. Starting up, he saw some object 


moving backward at the end of the shed. It seemed 
to be creeping away. 
He listened, making no noise himself. Some mo- 


ments passed; then he heard whispers, as he thought, 
and ata little distance off, among the banaua stalks, 
he presently saw five or six objects—men on their 
hands and knees—moving up towards the shed. 

Satisfied now that there were miscreants about them, 
Mr, Hammel gently roused his friend, Mr. Richardson, 
and in a cautious whisper bade him be on his guard. 
They both drew their revolvers, which were of Colt’s 
self-cocking pattern, and without rising, lay watchful 
and on the alert. 











“wild,” and have relapsed into the old habits of sav- 
agery and rapine in which they, or their ancestors, lived 
in Africa before they were brought to Cuba in the 
slave-sbips. 

Yet in the face of all this, two young men from 
New York, whom the writer met in Havana, were so 
eager to become planters on a large scale that they 
went to Puerto Principe, and thence made a trip into 
the eastern part of the island on horseback to look at 
two or three wrecked ingenios, which, with the over- 
grown plantations about them, had been offered them 


at a merely nominal price by the non-resident owners. | 


In the account they gave me of their adventure, 
these gentlemen said that from Puerto Principe they 


went a rather long day’s ride, to a district, or region, 
known as pais de cuberos (“‘cooper’s country”’), having | seemed to be signalling each other, with odd cries, coo- 





Theirs was certainly no enviable position; there are 
few persons who would not have been frightened un- 
der the same circumstances. Both our friends freely 
admitted that they were never less at ease in their 
lives. 

They did not fire, however,—having no shots to 
waste,—till a little before daybreak, when as many as 
fifty blacks suddenly broke cover and rushed forward 
shouting frightfully, hurling tiles, and firing one or two 
shots, which, however, were hardly heard above the 
uproar. 

Our party in the evaporator then replied with their 
carbines and revolvers, firing eighteen or twenty shots 
rapidly, and with such effect that they took to their 
heels and fled incontinently. 

Mr. Hammel says that they heard the rascals calling 
to each other several times after that; but day had 
dawned, and no further attack was made. 

It was not till eight o’clock, however, that our friends 
ventured forth. Very cautiously they then went back 
along their trail of the previous evening, for a legua 
or more, and then made their way on foot, by a route 
Aussel knew, to a hamlet twenty miles distant. 

From this place they were able to get back to Puerto 
Principe on horseback, and thence returned to Ha- 
vana, having, as the writer concluded, no great desire 
to repeat the trip, or to enter upon sugar-making on 
the Island of Cuba. 


———_+@o—___———__ 


A Curious Lamp.—A Japanese lamp, supposed to 
be twelve hundred years old, in the collection of the 
Mikado of Japan, is described by Dr. Christopher 
Dresser in his book on Japan: 

“In this lamp the oil is stored in the body of a rat, 
which sits upon the top of a pole. Half-way down the 
pole, and resting on a projecting bracket, is a saucer, 
in the centre of which is a pin that connects it with the 
bracket on which it rests. 
over its side, is a wick. When the saucer is filled with 
oil and the wick is lit, we have a lamp which exhibits 
no peculiar qualities till most of the oil has been con- 
sumed. Then suddenly a stream, which suffices to re- 








Some little time passed; then, out past the row of 
old hogsheads, close by which they had placed their 
blankets, they perceived four dark objects creeping 
noiselessly along, and the starlight revealed the gleam 
of knives, held in the teeth of each. Of conrse there 
could be no doubt as to the motive of such a visit. 

«Aim at the forward one,” Hammel whispered; and 
they both fired and jumped to their feet. 


Aussel and the cook leaped up at the same instant, | attaches it to the support on which it rests, terminates 
between our friends and the approaching figures, so | in aknob or cap; but the peg is hollow, and is con- 
that they were unable to at once repeat their shots. | 


Some loud exclamations followed, but all four of the 
would-be assassins got away. 

Immediately, as they listened, they heard a great 
stir and hnbbub ont in the thickets; different parties 





plenish the now nearly-exhausted saucer, issues from 
the mouth of the rat. 

“The saucer being full, no more oil is discharged 
from the rat’s mouth till it is again nearly empty, when 


ply, and so on till its store of oil is exhausted. The 
manner in which this is achieved is simple. 
“4 peg which rises in the centre of the saucer, and 


to the upper portion of the rat’s body. 


In this saucer, and leaning | 


the kind creature sitting ‘up aloft’ yields a further sup- 


nected with the body of the rat by a tube which runs 
along the bracket, and then ascends through the stand 


“The pin, which stands in the centre of the saucer, it 


cap, or about half an inch above the saucer. It is ob- 
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vious, then, that when the oil sinks to a point at which 
this hole is exposed, air will enter, and thus allow the 
oil to run out of the rat’s mouth; but when this hole 
is again covered by oil, no further air is admitted, and, 
therefore, no more oil can run from the rat’s mouth.’’ 
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For the Companion. 


REMINISCENCES 


Of the late Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
Dean of Westminster. 


He entered Oxford as a Balliol scholar, and the Bal- 
liol Scholarship in those days being almost the only 
open scholarship at Oxford, was even more the blue 
rivband of undergraduate distinction than it is now. 
To his actual Oxford days he did not often revert, nor 
even very frequently to the days when he was a young 
fellow and tutor of University College—a college which 
was all the dearer to his imagination because it is one 
of the oldest of them all. 

Even as a young man he had so high a reputation, 
that no less a person than the Prime Minister, Lord 
Melbourne, wrote to ask his opinion about the Hamp- 
den excitement. Stanley said in reply, that if, for any 
reason, Dr. Hampden was superseded, Dr. Arnold 
would be the best person for the Regius Professorship 
of Divinity; but that if that were too strong a meas- 
ure, the best candidate would be Dr. Jacobson. Dr. 
Jacobson afterwards became Professor, and is now 
Bishop of Chester. 

When the Dean was a young man at Oxford, he was 
one day reading the passage in the “‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” where Christian, at Castle Beautiful, is shown 
the relics and pedigrees of the saints. He was very 
much struck with the passage, and he determined if 
he ever became Professor of Ecclesiastical History, he 
would begin his first course of lectures by quoting it. 

Years afterwards he did become Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History, amd it will be scen by referring to the 
first page of his published lectures that he carried out 
the intention which he had thus early formed. 

He preached not unfrequently in the chapel of his 
college, and it need not be said that his preaching al- 
I 
said ‘“always;”? he used, however, to tell an anecdote 
about one sermon which, at the time, appeared to him 
to be listened to with less respect than usual. 





ways excited the deepest attention and interest. 


Ile observed a tendency to laugh, and was totally 
unable to account for the fact that there seemed to be 
less of reverence and eagerness than was usually man- 
ifested. Ile discovered the cause afterwards. Always 
somewhat careless about matters of dress and per- 
sonal appearance, he had put on his college cap with 
his gloves inside of it. When he took off his cap the 
gloves remained on the top of bis head, and retained 
their somewhat precarious hold during the whole ser 
mon. Indeed, he walked back to his stalk with the 
gloves still on his head. 

The little accident had been too much for the levity 
of young auditors. All through the sermon there had 
been a certain amount of excitement as to the question 
whether the gloves would stop on, or drop off; and by 
way of excuse for the university undergraduates it 
may be doubted whether any audience would not have 
been a little distracted by so unusual a phenomenon. 

Whenever he preached before the university, St. 
Mary’s Chuygh was always thronged to hear him. It 
was there that he delivered the discourses which were 
afterwards collected into the beautiful little volume 
called “Sermons on the Apostolical Age.’ In these he 
treats of the life and distinctive teaching of the chief 
Apostles. The facts on which he touches, and his 
method of handling them, are now far more familiar 
than they were when those sermons were written. At 
that time they bore the mark of distinct originality. 

Indeed, it may be said that to many of his readers 
the Dean now appears to have been less original than 
he really was, from the rapidity with which his views 
were disseminated. ‘The brilliancy and universality 
of his success tended to obliterate the fact that he had 
originated the style of treatment which was adopted 
by 80 many successors, 

A young undergraduate, who had been a pupil of 
mine at Harrow, once told me that he was so power- 
fully moved by a sermon of the Dean’s in the pulpit of 
St. Mary’s at Oxford, on the dignity of intellectual la- 
bor, “that he felt inclined to stand up and scream.”’ He 
was not at all a youth of emotional character, and he 
could perhaps have chosen no more expressive tribute 
to the power of the Dean’s appeals than the homely 
phrase in which he described his impression. 

In his “Sermons preached in the East,” and in his 
“Sinai and Palestine,” which is one of the most de. 
lightful of his books, the Dean recorded some of the 
impressions of his travels. Just asin his lectures on 
the Jewish church he made the men and women of sa- 
cred story as well known to us as though we had met 
them in actual life, so in his “Sinai and Palestine” he 
made us as familiar with the physical geography and 
general features of the Desert and the Holy Land as 
we are with those of our own country. 

He had to an unrivalled degree the power of connect- 
ing scenes with the events and personages of history. 
This habit of his mind gave constant interest to his 
life. He was always on the lookout for facts which 
enabled him to recall the chief incidents in the lives of 
celebrated men. 

IT once drove him to Hampstead and Highgate, and a 
mere afternoon drive, which might otherwise have 
been entirely commonplace and unprofitable, became 
| pleasant and instructive because he made it an oppor- 
| tunity for visiting the house and grave of the poet 
| Coleridge, and the spots which tradition has identified 

with the well known story of Sir Richard Whittington. 

Conversation with him could never become uninterest- 

ing when the sources of it were fed by so many de. 

lightful and profitable topics. 

Sometimes, as may be imagined, his eagerness for 
| resemblances and identifications led him into mistakes. 
| When I came to Westminster he always begged me to 
preserve a flat gravestone in St. Margaret’s church- 
yard on which was inscribed the name of “Mr. John 
Gilpin.” 

He had himself, I believe, had the inscription—or 
rather the name, for the inscription had long been 
wore out by the many feet which passed over it— 
cut deeper onthe gravestone, because he supposed 
that “the poor inhabitant below” had been the John 








should be noticed, is perforated immediately below its | Gilpin whose ride to Edmonton has been immortalized 
by Cowper. 
' 
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Cowper was a Westminster boy, and the Dean | he had been shown a copy-book written by the 


supposed that he might have heard of John Gilpin 
and seen his name on this stone; for it is known 
that Cowper received his first deep religious im- 
pression by stumbling over a skull rolled by the 
sexton out of a grave which he was digging in this | 
churchyard. I found, however, on inquiry from 
some of the oldest inhabitants, that the John Gil- 
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future Emperor when he was a child. - The copy- 
book, which was only half-tinished, contained, 
among other things, some geographical notes, and 
the last words which the boy had written in it con- 
tained a sort of unconscious prophecy. 

As though chance had been indulging itself by 


' making the little boy write an ironical and almost 


‘ 


. 
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REMINISCENCES OF DEAN STANLEY. 


pin there interred could not have the remotest | sardonic reference to his own ultimate destiny, the | 
connection with Cowper or his famous ballad. ; unfinished copy-book had broken off at the low, and that they were forced to work too many 


He appears, if the information given me was cor- | 
rect, to have been a publican who had died in 
Westminster little more than sixty years ago. | 

In telling of his travels in the East as one of 
those who accompanied the Prince of Wales dur- | 
ing his Eastern tour, the Dean used to laugh at} 
his equestrian adventures. Like his dear friend | 
Dr. Cotton, late Bishop of Calcutta, the Dean was | 
totally unable to ride, and when the party reached | 
Egy pt, his chief troubles arose from this circum- 
stance. e 

Whenever they arrived at a landing stage in their 
voyage up the Nile, they found splendid warned 
awaiting them, which the rest of his companions 
mounted with much satisfaction. But the Dean 
plaintively declared that when he got on horse- 
back the horse used to be at once aware of his 
rider’s powerlessness, and always started off at 
full speed across the sands, to the great amuse- 
ment of everybody else. 

On one occasion, however, the horse galloped 
right towards the portals of the Temple at Edfou, 
and Mr. Stanley as he then was, was only saved 
from great danger by an Arab, who at considera- 
ble risk to his own life, flung his arms around the 
horse’s neck. After this accident, horses used to 
be provided for the rest of the party and a white 
donkey for him; and then he was quite happy. 
“And,” he added, “if only I had a white donkey | 
of the same kind in London, I think that I would 
ride him in Rotten Row!” | 

During this tour he left a deep impression, not | 
only by the invariable geniality and brightness of | 
his intercourse, but also by the simple kindness 
which won the hearts of all the servants and hum- 
bler dependents of the party. To this he never, 
of course, alluded, but he was fond of telling one 
anecdote. 

On one occasion he was near the sources of the | 
Jordan, and a little separated from the rest of the 
party, when he saw a group of Arabs—apparently 
a chief with his attendants—riding towards him. 
They were magnificently mounted, as the Arabs 
usually are, and their long white burnouses flowed 
over their robes and arms. 
rode out in advance of the rest, and said to him, 
in perfect English, “Arthur Stanley, I presume? 





Iam very glad to see you.’ 

His astonishment at this remarkably unexpect- 
ed salutation was lessened when it turned out 
that the supposed Arab chief was Mr. Gitford Pal- 
grave, the celebrated traveller, whose well-known 


volume of travels has much of the vigor and live- | 


liness of Herodotus himself. 

When the Dean was writing his “Sinai and Pal- 
estine,” he not only trusted to his own observa- 
tions, but read every book from which he hoped 
to derive assistance. It is interesting to know that 
among these books was a short treatise written by 
Napoleon the First, as a military work, on the 
Geography of Sinai. The Dean used to say that 
it was so much better—so much clearer, more 
lucid, and more practical—than anything which 
he had read before, that he used it almost as a sort 
of basis, or outline, of his own work. 

He used to tell a very singular coincidence about 
the first Napoleon. Once, when he was abroad, 





Suddenly the chief! 
| voted to him by the Parliament or Congress. 
| device new to this century, called the ‘Civil List,” 

has been adopted by nearly every monarchical 


words,— 
“Sainte Hélene petite ile.” 
Canon F. W. FARRAR. 


—___+o+—___ 


MADE WORTHY. 
O for the lambent fire to fall, 
To purge the vile, the good to nerve! 
So when the clarion voices call 
We shall be meet to build or serve. 
W. MORLEY PUNSHON. 


‘ 


———_+o>—___——_. 
WHAT KINGS COST. 


It is interesting to compare the expense of main- 
taining a Monarch on a throne, and that of sup- 
porting a President in the executive chair of a 


Republic. 


For many years the salary of the President of 
the United States was twenty-five thousand dol- 
This sum, indeed, did not represent 
the entire cost to the country of the executive of- 
The White House was supported, to some 
extent, from the public purse; and there were sun- 
dry other sums spent on the President’s office. The 
| salary of the President was raised to fifty thou- 

sand dollars a year during Gen. Grant’s term, and | 
| continues at that figure; and the whole expense to- 
day of the Presidential office is probably something 


lars a year. 


fice. 


less than one hundred thousand dollars yearly. 


The cost of kingships in the various monarchies 
of Europe is much greater, even in the smaller 
The sovereigns, in the old days, used to 
spend pretty much what they pleased out of the 
public revenue. They were mostly absolute, and | 
would impose taxes at will, and so raise an indefi- 


nations. 


nite income for their own display and pleasures. 


This is still the case with the Czar of Russia, 
whose expenditures are never reported and cannot 


be estimated. 


not be called to account for his spendings. 


But in all the other European monarchies the 


sovereign is restricted. 


country, and also by the French Republic. 


The Civil List is designed to provide the sov- 
It comprises a num- 
ber of items, or heads of expenditure; and these | 


ereigns with a fixed income. 


several legislative bodies 


Of course, each sovereign has a greater or small- 
er private property of his own, as a family inher- 
itance, with which his subjects have nothing to do. 
The revenues he receives trom the Civil List, there- 
fore, are what might be called his salary in his 

| public capacity, and by no means show what his 


entire income is. 


H’S_COMPANION. 


Absolute despotism with 
them has been replaced by constitutional systems. 
The Emperor or King can only spend what is 
A 


’ 


are discussed and passed upon each year by the | 
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with a Civil List of about three million dollars ; 

| which it must be difficult for a monarch so frugal 

| and simple in his tastes and habits to get rid of in 
the course of a year. His private property, more- 
over, adds at least a miilion to that vast sum. 

King Humbert of Italy’s Civil List is three mil- 
lion eighty thousand dollars a year, somewhat 
larger than that of the German Emperor; while 
young Alfonso of Spain has only about a million 
and a half, so impoverished are the people of his 
historic kingdom. 

The lesser nations are, of course, more econom- 
ical. The sovereign of Denmark has a Civil List 
allowance of two hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars a year; which, however, is at least 
three times what our President costs, and much 
more, if we consider the difference in population 
between Denmark and the United States. The 
King of Holland gets three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and the King of Greece two hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. 

Thus it is evident that, without regard to any 
other aspect of the difference between monarchies 
and republics, at least the former is much the 
more costly luxury of the two to the masses of 
the people who have to pay the bills. 


42> 
tor 





For the Companion, 


AS IN VISION. 
Sometimes in heaven-sent dreams I do behold 

A city with its turrets high in air, 

Its gates that gleam with ‘jewels strange and rare, 
And streets that glow with burning of red gold; 
And happy souls, through blessedness grown bold, 

Thrill with their praises all the radiant air, 

And God, himself, is light, and shineth there 
On glories tongue of man hath never told. 

And in my dreams / thither march, nor sta 
bs rth’s voices, howsoe’er they call, 
Or proffers of the joys of this brief day, 

On which so soon the sunset shadows fall; 

I see the gleaming gates, and toward them press— 
What though my path lead through the wilderness ? 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


———— 


THE TELEGRAPH STRIKE. 

On the 19th of July, word was passed to the 
operators along the wires of all the great telegraph 
companies, to leave their work. Thereupon about 
one-half of them rose quietly from their instru- 
ments, and left their respective offices. 

The strike had been impending for some time. 
The operators thought that their wages were too 





{hours a day. They also had other grievances 
| which it is not necessary hereto mention. In or- 
der to secure what they regarded as their rights 
they had formed an association, or ‘‘brother- 
hood,” all the members of which were to recog- 
nize and obey the orders of their chosen leaders. 

The demands upon the several companies were 

| made formally, but did not receive a formal reply. 
At the time we write no general adjustment has 
been made of the conflicting conditions between 
the companies and their employees. 

The effect of a partial cessation of the telegraph 
business was very curious. For it should be re- 
membered that the men engaged in sending the 
despatches of the Associated Press, and those em- 
ployed in railroad business, were not ordered to 
strike; so that those parts of the business went on 
much as before. Moreover, the places of the 
strikers were partly filled, so that there was at no 

| time a general suspension of telegraphic commu- 
nication. 

The remarkable discovery was made that the ab- 
solute need of the telegraph is much less than has 
been supposed. Thousands of men who have been 
accustomed to send despatches, as the easiest and 
most convenient method of communication, ceas- 
| ed using or trying to use the telegraph, and found, 
to their surprise, that the loss of it was nota se- 
rious matter to them. Of course there were many 
and serious inconveniences. But these were by 





Strikes are always wasteful and clumsy meth- 
ods of obtaining redress of labor grievances, 
and this by the telegraph operators was no excep- 
tion. Nevertheless, some good has come out of it, 
and far less harm than was feared. 





WHAT IS A CORNER? 
The newspapers startle us all, now and then, with 
headings such as, ‘‘Disastrous Corner in Lard,” ‘‘Ter- 
rific Break in the Oil Corner,” ‘Frenzy in the Chicago 
Exchange; the great Pork Corner all gone to pieces.” 
High-principled men do not cry their eyes out when 
they read of this kind of disaster. Some men even 
smile, rub their hands, utter exclaumations of pleasure, 
and express the opinion that “it serves the speculators 
right!” 
But what isa Corner? Let us go back to the origin 
of things, like the old-fashioned authors, who, when 
they wrote the “History of the Isle of Dogs,” began 
with the creation of the world and the fall of man. 
Corners appear to have been invented at the time of 
the tulip mania in Europe, about 1635. When the tulip 
was introduced into the northern nations of Europe, 
about the year 1600, it excited the liveliest admiration 
from the brilliancy and variety of its colors. 
The price of rare bulbs rose every season, until sev- 
eral varieties were worth their weight in gold. Then 
the trade degenerated into gambling, and corners were 
made. For instance: A great lord would order, April 
1, a bulb of fashionable species to be delivered to 
him on the first day of October, the price then to be 
two hundred pounds. 

When October 1 arrived, the ruling price was one 
hundred and fifty pounds. The great lord did not 
want the tulip; he was only speculating. Nor did the 
seller have any bulbs, or expect to have any, for he, 
too, was a speculator. Accordingly, on the first of 
October, the nobleman paid him the fifty pounds which 
he would have cleared if the contract had involved a 
reality, and that ended that transaction. If the bulb 
had been worth on October 1 two hundred and fifty 
pounds, the nobleman would have received fifty pounds 
and the speculator would have lost that amount. 

A corner in bulbs was made when a dealer would 
slip over to Holland, ascertain how many of the bulbs, 
(for which, at that date, there was the largest demand,) 
were in existence, buy as many of them as he could, 
and keep them out of the market until he had created 
an artificial scarcity. Then the price ruse, and he 
would sell. 

The tulip corner was comparatively innocent, be- 
cause tulips are not one of the necessaries of life. But 
what shall we say of a corner in pork, in corn, in oil, 
in wheat, in oats, in potatoes? 

What shall we say of millionaires who, by a system 
of lies, make a poor widow pay one dollar and fifty 
cents more for her winter barrel of flour than it is fair- 
ly worth? 

Take, for example, the wheat corner of 1879, de- 
scribed by Mr. Henry D. Lloyd in the last North 
American Review. A few very rich men put their 
heads and their millions of dollars together to buy a 
mountain of wheat. 

First, they got fifty articles published in their news- 
papers, predicting low prices—very low prices. ‘Tele- 
grams from various markets of Europe appeared, all 
speaking of the immense quantities of wheat coming 
forward. The speculators even sold a million bushels 
or so at low rates, while buying ten millions at the 
same rates. 

At length, when they have bought from twenty to 
fifty millions of bushels, they stop selling except at a 
price which no legitimate buyer can afford to pay. 
Read what Mr. Loyd says about it. 

“The price was run down to eighty-one and one-half 
cents per bushel. When all the wheat and wheat con- 
tracts to be bad were obtained, the price was raised to 
one dollar and thirty-three cents.” ‘During the winter 
four hundred vessels lay in New York harbor, the 
owners pleading for wheat, even at ruinously low rates 
of freight.” 

In other words, farmers sold their wheat at a losing 
price, poor men paid high prices for their flour, ship- 
owners suffered serious loss, and all interests suffered, 
in order that six grasping, merciless men might make 
two million dollars each. 

We should like to be King for about half an hour 
just to place such speculating gentry where they 





no means so great as had been feared. The ex- 
planation is in this fact: that when a business 
man thinks that his success depends upon his get- 
ting the start of his neighbor, he telegraphs, be- 
cause he knows that his neighbor can do the same. 

But when all business men are reduced to the 





Nevertheless, 
the wire has become so important a part of our 
modern civilization, that the interruption of its use 
isa real hardship. Men miss it as they miss 
their watches, which have been sent tothe jewel- 
ler for repairs. 


One effect which may come out of the strike is 
that of increased strength to the movement in fa- 
vor of the operation of the telegraphic lines by the 
government. All, or very nearly all the European 
governments own all telegraphs in their different 
territories, and use them as one adjunct of the 
post-office. 

Heretofore this system has been stoutly opposed 
in the United States on various grounds. It has 
been regarded as an expensive experiment, and as 
adding a very great force to our already large civil 
service. 


in 


Sec- 


| ever took place in this country,—first, because 
| the area covered, it was the most extensive. 


the people. Thirdly, because the strikers are in- 


The English Civil List, for instance, provides | telligent men, who have carried on their war with- 


Queen Victoria with an income of about two mil- | 
But she has also a large private for- 
tune, so that all her receipts for the year reach 


lion dollars. 


| over three million dollars. 


Germany provides the veteran Emperor William | 


| . : ~ 
out any breaches of order or propriety. And final- 


ly, because their principal antagonist is one of the 
largest corporations in the country, and the owner 
of more telegraph lines than is owned by any gov- 
ernment upon earth. 





same level, and no one can find readier means of | 
The Sultan of Turkey, too, has | communication than his rivals in business, no 
power to raise all the taxes he can squeeze out of | great loss is suffered by the delay. 
his impoverished and indolent subjects, and can- 


The strike was one of the most interesting that | 


ondly, because the strikers had the sympathy of | 


would do their country most good. Happily their cor- 
| nerings often corner them, and their ill-gotten millions 
are gone in a click of the telegraph! 





HEROIC. 

The cordon drawn by the British army around the 
Egyptian cities infected by the cholera, is so close that 
no person is permitted to leave or enter them. In the 
; meantime, the inhabitants know nothing of sanitary 

science or modern medicine, and with the proud sub- 

mission to destiny which their fatalism teaches, often 
| refuse to use any means of cure, or prevention, or even 
to pray to Allah to remove the scourge. A Mussulman 
who had lost two sons was entreated by an Englishman 
to take some medicine which he offered him. 

“Did I will that I should be born?” was his calm 
reply. ‘Can I will that I shall die?” 
| The filth, the misery, and the ravages of death in 
these closed and infected towns, is reported to be 
frightful beyond the imagination to conceive. An Eng- 
lish scientific chemist—Hooker by name—applied for 
admission to one of them, in order to carry relief to its 
people, but was refused. He finally ran the blockade 
with his drugs, showing as much zeal and eagernees to 
enter this prison-house of death with the means of 
help, as soldiers to force their way into a besieged city 
in the hope of winning renown. He disappeared into 
| the foul, fetid streets, and was seen no more. 

When the Emperor William entered Paris in tri- 
umph, a young private, who had shown great gallantry 
| during the siege, was selected by him to ride in advance 
of the army, and thus to be the first victorious Ger- 
man to put his foot in the conquered city. 
| The risk was great, but the honor to a soldier was 

supreme. Yet the figure of the young soldier, lead- 

ing conquering legions into the capital of France, is 

less heroic in our eyes, than that of this poor and un- 

known chemist Hooker, as he disappeared within the 
gate of Damietta never to return. 

Such solitary figures, each with its triumphing deed 

| of heroism, thrill and lift ou: hearts like the calls of a 
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trumpet. Yet let us remember, that the slow, patient 
lives of self-abnegation and quiet heroic sacrifice, 
which are possible to any of us, are as noble in God’s 
sight as these. 
oe 
AN INCIDENT. 

Gossips say that Queen Victoria is growing morose, 
and that many of her subjects have lost their enthusi- 
astic regard for her, and others are inclined to mani- 
fest towards her a feeling of indifference. “If the 
master is morose,”’ says the proverb, “little wonder 
that the servant is sullen.” It is possible that the 
gossips may bring a true report, for the Queen belongs 
to a family whose members have not been marked in 
old age by cheeriness of disposition. 

In the days, however, when he was alive whom she 
calls, in her Highland Diary, ‘“‘my inestimable husband, 
and friend, my all in all,” the Queen was of a kindly 
and simple character. An anecdote illustrates this: 

Mr. W—-, a picture-lover, was anxious to see the 
great paintings in the apartments of Buckingham Pai- 
ace. His brother, a Loudon carpet-merchant, was or- 
dered to put down new carpets in the state apartments 
of the palace. W— put on a workman’s blouse and 
entered the palace while the royal family was residing 
in it. 

Once in, he dropped his assumed character and de- 
voted himself to the pictures. While he was alone in 
one of the rooms, the Queen came tripping in, wear- 
ing a plain white morning-dress. Two or three of her 
younger children accompanied her. 

“Pray, can you tell me,” she said, to the supposed 
workman, “when the new carpet will be put down 
in the Privy Council Chamber?” 

WwW , thinking he had no right to recognize the 
Queen under the circumstances, answered, ‘Really, 
madame, I cannot tell, but I will inquire.” 

“Stay!” she said, kindly but abruptly; ‘‘who are 
you? I perceive that you are not one of the work- 
men.” 

Blushing and stammering, he confessed who he was, 
and the motive which had led him to assume a work- 
man’s dress. 

The Queen, appeased by his love of art, said, yeh a 
smile, **I knew for all your dress that you were a gentle- 
man, because you did not ‘Your Majesty’ me. Pray 
look at the pictures as long as you will. Good-morning! 
Come, chicks, we must go.”’ 

+o 
HIS REASON, 

Mr. Lindley Murray, whose English Grammar used 
to try the temper of our grandfathers when they were 
boys, was a resident of New York City. Being an 
amiable gentleman, and of old-school politeness, he 
had a speaking acquaintance with many persons who 
were his infcriors in social position. Once, during a 
city election, the old grammarian’s courtesy was used 
by an ignorant fellow as an argument why he should 
be elected to office. 

His name was Burke. He was a volunteer aid to a 
fire company, and had lost an arm while serving as a 
privateer in the war of 1812. 
rough, he was frequently engaged in fights, and would 
place a stone in the end of his armless sleeve, and use 
it with prodigious effect on the head of his antagonist. 

Some of the wags about town nominated “Bill” for 
Alderman, thinking it would be a good joke. To their 
surprise, his “war record’? and popularity with the 
baser sort, gained him so many votes that it required 
great exertion on the part of respectable citizens to 
defeat him. 

“Bill,” said one of his comrades, who didn’t fear 
him, “you haven’t education enough for an Alder- 
man.” 

“Why not?” replied Bill, swelling with offended 
dignity. ‘Why not, I’d like to know? I’ve got plenty 
of eddication. I can speak the English language like 
a book. Why!” he continued, referring to a speaking 
acquaintance with Mr. Murray, “I know the man who 
made the English language. What more do you want?” 











RETORTS. 
A cat and an Irishman are always ready. If puss 
falls from any height, she lands on her feet, and Pat 


never sees a word coming that he does not “‘counter” it | 


with a betterone. ‘What are you building there?” 
asked a stranger in London of an Irishman making 
mortar in front of Cardinal Manning’s Pro-Cathedral. 

‘A church, yer honor.” 

“Oh! achburch? Of what denomination?” 

“Of no denomination at ail, yer honor; its the holy 
Roman Catholic church.” 

“I'm very sorry to hear it.” 

“Yes sir, that’s what the devil says,’’ answered Pat, 
as he resumed his work. 

“Dl not give you anything, but I’ll Zend you a sbhil- 
ling,” said a gentleman to an Irishman who had just 
driven him to the station. 

“‘Ah thin, may yer honor live till I pay ye,” 
quick answer. 

A beggar woman, with a mass of red hair, was solic- 
iting alms from a stage-coach full of passengers. Some 
rude person called out then, “Foxy bead, foxy head!” 

‘May ye never see the dyer,” she retorted. 

‘Go to the devil!’’ shouted an irate passenger, as an- 
other woman persistently asked for a penny. 

“Ah, thin, it’s a long journey yer honor is cending 
us; may be ye’re going to give us something to pay 
our expenses on the road.” 


was the 


—_+o-—____—__- 
POLL AND HER MATE, 

The ornithologist Wilson tamed a paroquet, or ‘*Car- 
olina parrot,” and carried it about with him on his 
travels for a long time. The Chickasaw Indians, whom 
he met in his hunting-tours in the Mississippi Valley, 
were much amused with the tame bird, and gave it the 
name of “‘Kelinky,” though they soon learned to call 
it “Poll”—as everybody else does when speaking to a 
Parrot. 

On arriving at Mr. Dunbar’s, below Natchez (says 
Wilson), I procured a cage and placed Poll under the 
Piazza, where, by its call, it soon attracted the passing 
flocks of paroquets, such is the attachment these birds 
have for each other. 

Numerous parties frequently alighted on the trees 

diately above, keeping up a t conversation 
with my little prisoner. One of these I wounded 
slightly, and captured. 





Being somewhat of a’ 


new companion was really amusing. She crept close | 
it in a low tone of voice, as if sympathizing in its mis- | 
fortune, scratched about its neck with her bill, and at 
night both nestled as closely as possible to each other, 
sometimes Poll’s head being thrust among the other’s 
plumage. 
On the death of this companion she appeared rest- 
less and inconsolable for several days. When I 
reached New Orleans, I placed a looking-glass beside 
the spot where she usually sat, and the instant she per- 
ceived her image, all her former fondness seemed to 
return, so that she could scarcely absent herself from 
it for a moment. 
It was evident that she was completely deceived. 
Always, when evening drew on, and often during the 
day, she laid her head close to that of the image in the 
glass, and began to doze with great composure and sat- 
isfaction. 
————t+o-—__—_ 
BABY LIONS, 
Mrs. Leo has a royal right to be proud of her babies. 
When the Rabbit, in the oid fable, laughed at the Lion- 
ess with her one cub, and meaningly contrasted it with 
her own family of six, the queenly beast replied, “I 
know I have but one—but it is a lion.” The mother 
who figures in the domestic scene sketched below, ap- 
parently had more to boast of than the one in the fable. 
One morning last September the attention of Keeper 
Weiners, at the Zodlogical Gardens, was called to a 
great commotion in the lion’s cage. 
“I knew what was the matter,”? said Mr. Weiners, 
“T went to the lion’s cage and there lay the lioness 
licking a pretty little cub about a minute old. She 
was as proud as only such animals can be, but as sav- 
age as a meat-axe. 
“The old lion sat back on his haunches in one corner 
looking very much interested, but be knew better than 
to venture near to offer his congratulations. She 
would have scratched his eyes out. Lions, tigers and 
all these flesh-eaters are curious about that. ‘The 
mother of the cubs will not let her lord near her or the 
young for weeks after their birth, for the reason, I 
suppose, that he may eat them. They are apt to do it, 
especially in captivity. 
‘After a good deal of trouble this morning I gotthe 
lion and lioness separated, and put her with her cub 
in the adjoining cage, with a dark compartment for the 
cub. She went in the latter place at once and was in 
there a couple of hours, and was favored with an- 
other cub. 
“Next day the lioness appeared in her outer cage and 
seemed the picture of contentment. The old lion, in 
his cage adjoining, watched for her growl and her 
step, and seemed all curiosity and anxiety. But when 
feeding time came he grabbed his fourteen pounds of 
meat and busied himself with it, apparently to the ex- 
clusion of all other thoughts. When the lioness got 
her meat she carried it at once tothe dark cage where 
her cubs lay.” 
————_—++or— 
ASSUMPTION. 

“One man,” said an Irishman, ventilating his demo- 
cratic notions, “is as good as another and a great deal 
better.”” Pat had the root of the matter in him, though 
he did give a one-sided strain to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Republic—All men are created free and 
equal.”” He would have found an appreciative sym- 
pathizer in the poet Bryant, who was such a sturdy 
democrat in principle that he would never accept for 
himself any other standard of voting than that which 
his Maker would apply. Mr. Bryant often received in 
his house titled personages from abroad, who came to 
pay their respects to the distinguished poet. But on 
these occasions no difference of manner showed that 
he was impressed by the social rank of his guests. Mr. 
Bigelow, who was associated with the poet in the ed- 
itorial management of the Zvening Post, tells an anec- 
dote which illustrates the sturdy democracy of the 
man. He says,— 


“T was once his guest at Rolyn witha foreigner of 
some distinction, who at the close of the first repast 
after our arrival, presumed upon the privilege accord- 
ed to persons of his rank at home to rise first and dis- 
miss the table. 

“Mr. Bryant joined me on our way to the parlor, and, 
with an expression of undisguised astonishment, ask- 
ed me, ‘Did you see that?’ [replied that I did, and, 
with a view of extenuating this gentleman’s offence as 
much as I could, said that he evidently thought he 
was exercising only one of the recognized prerogatives 
of his order. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘he will have no opportunity of re- 
peating it here,’ and he was as good as his word, for 
during the remainder of our sojourn, no one was left 
in doubt whose prerogative it was in that house to dis- 
miss the table.” 


—_——_____+~@>——____— 


up to it as it hung on the side of the cage, chatting to | Brown’s ¢ PAPHOS Saponaceous Dentifrice. 
os 





HANDLING FIREARMS, 

Laws occasionally make suppositions which are not 
justified by facts. The Constitution of the United 
States, for instance, asserts that ‘‘the right of the peo- 
ple to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed.” 


| The assertion presupposes that every one old enough 


to use a gun has sufficient intelligence to handle it 
cautiously. 


handling of loaded firearms. The following remark of 
aman known for his familiarity with the use of fire- 
arms shows that even an intelligent person ought to 
exercise excessive caution in handling a loaded gun or 
pistol : 


In discharging a boy who was acquitted of shooting 
a companion, on the ground that, though he handled a 
loaded revolver carelessly, the shooting was accidental, 
Judge Gildersleeve, ex-captain of the American Rifle 
Team, said,— 

“You should not have a loaded pistol upon your per- 
son or about you. I may claim that I have had an ex- 
tenrive experience in handling firearms, yet I would 
as soon havea rattlesnake near me as a loaded gun, 
and one is likely to be as dangerous as the other.” 





SELFISHNESS. 
Poor human nature, which views the universe from 
the stand-point of its own interests, is illustrated in 
this anecdote: 


A Scotch farmer was greatly exercised regarding the 
safety of his hay-crop. The weather, though often 
threatening, favored his efforts till he succeeded in get- 
ting it safely gathered in, being in this —— more for- 
tunate than several of his neighbors. After seeing the 
last wisp of straw tied round his stacks, he exclaimed, 
with a self- satisfied air,— 

**Noo, sin’ I hae gotten my hay a’ safely in, I think 
the warld would be greatly the better o’ a guid shower.” 


+> 


THE cheapest and simplest gymnasium in the world 
—one that will exercise every muscle and bone in the 
body—is a flat piece of steel, notched on one side, fitted 
tightly into a wooden frame, and after being greased 
on both sides with a bacon rind, rubbed into a stick of 





The pleasure Poll expressed on meeting with this 


wood laid lengthwise in a sawbuck. 





shown by the many accidents arising from the careless | 


That the supposition is a violent one, is | 


| year begins Sept. 3. 





Bad teeth and unpleasant breath corrected by using | 
[Ade 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla cur ed seven cases of diphthe- 
ria poison in Mr. Burgess’ family the same spring. [Adv. 
ae 


Its unfailing power entitles Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to 
be considered the only specitic for ees disorders, [ Adv, 
—_—+——- 
The Horsford Almanac and Cook Book 
mailed free on application to the Rumford Chemical | 
Works, Providence, R. I. [Adv 
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~ Greenwich Academy. Located on Morraganest 
Bay. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, Pr’ in, I E. Greenwich, R. 


Peekskill (N. ¥)) ‘Military Academy. “For 
culars, address COL. C, J. WRIGHT, A. M.,, Principal. 


C*TS* i PARE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Aurora, N. MAJ. W. A. FLINT, Principal. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY for Young Ladies, 


Advantages unsurpasse| id. or Re-| 
cord or catalogue addre 38 3. BENE pict, Cc linton, N.Y. | 


?RAPHY here ‘and we | 


YOUNG MEN will give you a situation. Circu- 


lars free. VALENTINE BROs,, Janesville, Wis. 


TOW READY-—The P honographic Dictionary 
By_ Benn Pitman and Jerome Howard. Price. 

$2.50. Send for specimen sheets. Sold by all book- 

sellers, or address Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati,O. | 


nds | 


S Ht oO R T H A N D by mail or personally. Sit- 


uations procared an + pils When competent. Send for 
circular. W.G. C SE, Oswego, N. Y. 








Large Fancy Advertising Cards, ail gold, 
no two alike, 30c, Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


CARROLL (Ills.) CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
giv es best advantages at lowest cost. “Oreads” Sree. 
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| allude to other_makers. 
| close 10 cents, for which they will receive 12 


Ww riting thoroughly taught | 


for ee illustrated stand- 
‘AG ENTS Wante ire 
works of character; Me. ooks and ibles 
variety; low in price; selling fast; pooded every pores 





liberal terms. BRADLEY, GARRETSON & CO 
North Fourth Street, P hile ude Iphia, Pa. 
DOBSON S 





| LYON & HEALY, State and Monroe Streets, CHICAGO, 
Will send prepaid to any address their Tlustrated Price List of 
Latest Style Banjos. 
Just the instrument for Picnics, Camping Parties, Summer Evening 


Serenades, etc. Now the rage in best society. Price , $3 and upward 


$10.00 AWARD 


For the BEST POEM on ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. Must not exceed 24 lines nor 
Competitors to en- 





best assorted Steel Pens, 
Award made October Ist, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
26 John Street, New York. 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


QnetLLins Foo, For Infants and Invalids. 


a The saly Perfect Substitute 
for Mothers’ 

The most nourishing diet 
invalids and nursing 
Commended by 
Sold by all dru; 
all climates. 75 cts. Send for the 
pamphlet, ‘T. METCALF & CO, 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS, 41 C entral Wharf, Boston, Mass, 


No puffs wanted, 








for 
mothers, 
all physicians. 
rists. Keeps in 








MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY, 


Four years’ course for women. Special courses in French, 
German and Greek. Observatory, laboratories and art- 
galleries. Library of 11,000 vols. Board and tuition $175 
a year. Address Miss Blanchard, Prin., So. Hadley, Mass, 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


Young Ladies, Pittsfield, Mass 
omens a perior advantages in a location of unrivalled 
beauty an salubrity. Address for catalogue and infor- 
mation LOUIS C. STANTON. 


MIAMI SCHOOL FOR BOYS g 


Select. Home comforts. Four courses of 

study. No limitations as to age. Careful 

personal supervision. No better equip- © 
ved school in America. For cata. add’ss :// 
rufant & Marsh, Oxford, Butler Co.,O, | 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE 


With full College & Classical Preparatory Departments. 
Superior advantagesin Music and Art. Steam heating and 
elevator. Address Rey. A.W. COWLES, D.D.,Elmira,N.Y. 


hristie’s School and College Guide, illustrat- 

ed, representing 200 leading schools. At office, FREE; 
postage, I0c. Special catalogues and information con- 
cerning schools free to parents describing wants. Schools 
and families supplied with teachers. Teachers send for 
Application Form, JAMES CHRISTIE, successor to = Cc. 
Pinckney, Domestic Building, Broadw ay & l4th St. N.Y. 


Children Backward in Arithmetic 




















Can have at Chauncy-Hall School, Boston, all the help | 


they need, both in school hours and out, thus saving 
parents the bother of giving assistance at home. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


JUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Fits pe A College or Gover: nment Academy. 
U.S. Officer detailed by oere ‘tary of War, C ommandant, 
Springtie ad Cadet Rifles; S. rifled cannon. Non-aspi- 
rants for colle mak ow sh e ‘rece ive full pre paration for 
business and social relations. Address the PRESIDENT. 


EDUCATIONAL. | 


The naw CALENDAR of the 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Beautifully Illustrated, 64 pages. SENT FREE 
— and musical friends. Send names and addresses 
TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 
° The harpist and best appointed A usic, Literary and 
Art School, and HOME for young ladies, in the world, 


Kentucky Military Institute 


At Farmdale, P. O., Franklin Co, 
= Kentucky, 

Six miles from Frankfort. Has the most healthful and 
beautiful location in the State. Lit by gas as well as 
heated by steam. A full and able College Faculty. Ex- 
penses as moderate as any first-class college. Fortieth 
For Catalogues, etc., address as 

above COL. R. D. ALLEN, Supt. 
I take the liber- | 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, ty to call your 


attention to the great advantages offered youth of both 
sexes by the University of Denver. Its work is 
modelled after the best Eastern Colleges, and courts 
comparison in completeness and thoroughness. Its 
courses for degrees are four in number. But it also offers 
undergraduate and preparatory courses adapted to the 
time and circumstances of the student. 
ing in our Public Schools; for Mining Engineering; for 
Assaying; for Chemical Analysis; for Draughting. It 
has a sple ndid Conservatory ‘of Music; a thor- 
oughly equipped Business College; the only Med- 

vollege in the State; and a School of Fine 
y~ A Its boarding department is exceptionally good, 
Send for circular to Rey. DAVID H. Moore, D. D.,Chan- 
| cellor, Lock Box 2612, Denver. Colorado. 
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Worlad’s ONLY Manufactory of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for use of 
Invalids and Cripples, 

Self and secondary hand propulsion, in- 

doors and out. Comfort, durability, and 

ease of movement wnegualled., Sole 

makers of the Patented’ RollingChairs,” 
yished about at the Centennial. For 
Hustrated Catalogues send stamp and 

mention YOUTH’S COMPANION, 

Smith WheelC hair Concern, 162 William St., N.Y. 











MECHANICAL TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENT 


to | 


It fits for Teach- | 











Combined Key 
Works perfectly 


and Sounder, 


No. battery required, 
sa key 


with Bound egual to the best 









sounder. For 'TEL EGR APH PRACTICE in se ns 
| and nootts ne LD y oo and for rr ACHING TH 
MORSE ALPHABET, Can be carricd in the pocket or 


| ae ‘1, and is ~ ready for us 

|_ Price, with Telegraph Instruction Book, package of 
Morse Alphabet Cards, etc., 81.50, Sent anywhere in 
the United States, by mail, prepaid, on rece ipt of price 
in stamps, money order, or registered letter 

| J.H. BUNNELL & © O., 112 Libe rty St., N.Y. 


IN PRESS AND NEARLY READY. 
L. 0. EMERSON'S 


NW AND SUPERIOR BOOK FOR 


‘Singing Classes, Choirs, Conventions. 


New Music, New Exercises, New and_ advanced ideas 
in Teaching, New Songs, New Duets, New Trios, New 
Glees, ty tets, Hymn Tunes, Motets ‘and Anthems, A 
new aud fresh collection throughout. 





Prepare, then, a Rousing Reception for 


THE SINGER’S WELCOME ! 


Teachers of Singing Classes, and all inter- 
ested, will please examine, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Mention the YOUTH’sS 
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PRIZE HOLLY SCROLL SAW. 











PRIZE DEMAS LATHE AND SCROLL SAW. 


po tey and swing 20 in. 
which is ground and polished; 
ground and polished, 

a set of 5 turning tools. 
be attached. 


ance wheel, 12 in. 


and Demas 
Griffin Patent Saw Blades, and 72 other Blades, 
Drill Points, 71 Designs 


Clock, Also Shelf and Corner Brack 


chine, we wil 
_—_ ‘the West will be shipped from our Western store- 
house, 


Publishers of the Youth’s Companion, 


- Price, $8.00. 
- Price, $3.00. 


The cut shows the Demas Saw and Lathe. The Holly has the same capacity for sawing as the Demas, same 
emery wheel, tilting table, saw blades, and length of arm, 
but no lathe attachment. 
the latest improvements. 
and are handsomely decorated. 


These two machines combine all 
They are made of iron and steel, 


Dimensions and Capacity of the Demas, 


He ight = top of lathe bed, 27 in.; to centre, 30in.; to top 
of saw blade.32in. Length of lathe bed, 244 in.; it will 
turna a ce 16 in. long and 5 in diameter. nena ster of 
Satance wheel, 14 in.; weight, ll lbs. Stroke of scroll saw, 





‘4 in.; it will cut 14¢ in, thick if necessary, but 1 in. practi- 
in the clea It has a tilting table, 
the ways to lathe bed are also 
It has an emery wheel and drill, and 

Chucks for holding drills, &c., can 


Weight, 50 lbs. PRICE, $8.00. 
Dimensions and Capacity of the Holly. 


Height of machine, 30 in.; width, 18 in.; diameter of bal- 
weight of balance wheel, 7 Ibs.; stroke 












of saw, 144 in.: will swing 20 in. in the clear; will cut lum- 
ber l- 16 to Va in. thick. Weight when packed, ready for 
shipping, 30 Ib 

OUR SPEC TAL OFFER of ExTRAS with each Holly 


purchased. We send with each machine, 1% 
among which are the ne 2 
»cket, Slipper Holder aud 
<ets, and many other 


1% 


ueen Anne designs of Wall 


designs of useful and ornamental articles for home use. 


How Shipped,—0On receipt of the price of either ma- 


Pinip either by freight or express. All orders 


The freight charges will be very small, and paid 


by the purchaser. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 














For the Companion. 


NEGLECT. 


I found a flower growing with some weeds 
Just as the autumn sun began to shine, 
And, feeling for its beauty, I must needs 
Bring it into my little home to twine 
Luxuriant grace around my cornice beads, 
A blooming growth of one continuous vine. 


I tended it through all that winter’s chill, 
nd in return it cheered my sombre room; 
But when the warmer sunshine came to 
The outside air, a blackness as of doom 
Came o’er the plant; its growing length stood still 
Until it clung with neither leaf nor bloom, 


Can any tell me why my plant should die 

When all the world was gay with summer light? 
Why, underneath a blue and speckless sky, 

1ts grace should fall a prey to cankering blight? 
Ah! Talone can answer truly! 

Neglected then to tend the plant aright. 


For other, richer blossoms won my care, 
No need had I this single one to prize, 

And what in winter’s bleakness seemed so rare 
Grew worthless when in all her myriad dyes 

Nature enrobed the earth with beauty fair; 
Therefore my once-loved plant forsaken lies, 











Oh! man is like the butterfiy which rests 
Enamoured on the meadow-clover'’s sweet 
Until the summer roses ope their breasts, 
When straight he hies their fevered love to greet, 
And Closely in entrancing fragrance nests, 
Intoxicated by their beauty’s heat. 
In every tale a moral nestles still, 
s every bud of promise hides its fruit; 
So, from my rhyme’s poor story, if he will, 
Each one may gather up a rede to suit; 
Hold fast whate’er God sends your need to fill, 
Since any voice neglected must grow mute. 
JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 


+r — 


For the Companion. 


TWO CHRISTIANS. 


In no place, perhaps, do the small defects and 
virtues of men and women come to the light more 
distinctly than in the hotels and boarding-houses 
which are places of summer resort. The guests 
have left home to gain health, or to enjoy pleas- 
ure, and with this fixed purpose in view they are 
apt to show a selfishness and ill-manner which 
would be impossible to them in their own homes. 
On the contrary, nowhere are the gentleness, cour- 
tesy, and sympathy of a religious man or woman 


more effective, than in this mixed society of 


strangers. 

An example of this was offered last season in a 
summering house on the Alleghany Mountains. 
A middle-aged, unmarried lady arrived one even- 
ing, who was reputed to be ‘Miss Blank, Home 
Missionary.” Unasked, she said grace in a loud 
tone at the public table, and the same evening 


entered the parlor where some young people were 


arranging charades, and talked loudly against 
their “criminal folly,” proposing a prayer-meet- 
ing instead. As she failed to touch or interest the 


girls, they giggled and behaved irreverently during 


the prayers that followed. 


The next day she lectured the fishermen on their 


“cruelty,” and whenever she could she took every 
prettily-dressed woman to task for her “wicked 
vanity,” even denouncing the crochet-work with 
which two or three old ladies amused themselves, 
as a “sinful waste of time.” 


Of course, Miss Blank became the bug-bear of 


the whole house, and much of the ridicule which 
her grim face, and limp, untidy gown called forth, 
fell on the Bible which she professed to love, and 
the hymns which she sang unceasingly in a loud 
key. 

“If that is religion, heaven forbid that I should 
ever accept it!” said a gay, pretty woman to whom 
she had talked for two hours. 

A day or two later, a gentle, gray-haired old 
man came to the house without any introduction. 
He was quict and unobtrusive. There was no 
mistaking the simplicity and fine courtesy of a 


thorough-bred gentleman, but the distinguished | 


trait in him was his quick sympathy with others. 
Before a week had passed the old people had con- 
fided their ailments to him, the girls consulted him 
as tothe details of a picnic, the boys discovered 
him to be an authority on kites, boats and home- 
made telephones. Wherever he went the children 
and babies crowded about him. 

When Sunday came, and the guests of the hotel 
repaired to the parlor to hear a sermon, what was 
their surprise to find that the quiet old man, whom 
they had already learned to love, was the famous 
Dr. ——, from New York, whose eloquence has 
not won so many souls to his Master's service as 
has his pure and noble life. 

If ever a sermon was listened to attentively, 
that sermon was. Its simply told and impressive 
truths will be remembered, and must always be 
associated with the genial, kindly man, who 


seemed to be the very embodiment of its spirit of 


“good-will” to men. 

It is not enough that the light which God has 
given us should shine; it should so shine that it 
should guide the feet of others to Him—not drive 
them away. 

ee 

To PreEsERVE FLowers.—The following direc- 

tions are given for the preservation of flowers in 


their natural form and color: Insert their stems 
in water in which twenty-five grains of ammoni- 


um chloride (sal ammoniac) have been dissolved. 
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| Flowers can be preserved in this way from fifteen 
to thirty days. 

To preserve them permanently for several 
months, dip them into perfectly limpid gum wa- 
ter, and then allow them to drain. 

The gum forms a complete coating on the stems 

|and petals, and preserves their shape and color 
long after they have become dry. 





HOW ONE POEM WAS WRITTEN, 

There are those who regard poets as they do work- 
ers in pottery. Wordsworth had a neighbor of this 
sort, a farmer. Soon after the death of the poet, a 
man, meeting the farmer, said to him, ““You have met 
with a great loss.” ‘What loss?” ‘Why, you have 
| lost a great poet.” “Oh, aye,” replied the farmer, rub- 
bing his head, ‘“‘heis dead; but I hev nodoubt t’ wife’ll 
carry on the business and make it as profitable as iver 
it was.” 

Others derive their notion of a poet and his method 
of writing from Shakespeare: 





“The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

| Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name,” 


Perhaps a truer idea of a certain class of poets and 
their habits of composition may be gained from sever- 
al anecdotes of James G. C. Brainard, a young poet of 
much promise who died in Connecticut in 1828. 


One day, a young man, a poet about twenty-six years 
of age, came to Hartford to take charge of the Connec- 
ticut Mirror. Toa gentleman who made acomplimen- 
tary allusion to his poems, he remarked, with a melan- 
choly smile,— 

“Don’t expect too much of me; I never succeeded in 
anything yet. I never could draw a mug of cider 
without spilling more than half of it.” 

The two, in spite of this peeing gr aa was 
prophetic of his life—on the part of Brainard, for he 
was the new editor, became intimate friends. They 
| roomed together at the tavern. One Friday night found 
Brainard without a line written for bis weekly sheet, 
which was to appear the next morning. He had put 
off writing—a bad habit into which not a few of the lit- 
erary men fall—until the last moment. 

Going to his office, accompanied by his friend, he 
began, in a half-comic and half-serious way, to com- 

pare his condition with that of a slave. He had set 
orth the slave as happier than the editor, when the 
door opened, and the printer’s boy called out,— 

“Copy, Mr. Brainard.” 

“Come in fifteen minutes!” said the editor, with a 
droll expression of fun and despair on his face. Seat- 
ing himself at a pine table, hacked by the Yankee 
whittlers who had dropped in to see the editor, he took 
up apen and began writing. He wrote twenty min 
utes, and then read to his friend the following: 


“THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
“The thoughts are strange that crowd into my brain, 
Vhile I look upward to thee. It would seem 
Asif God — thee from His ‘hollow hand,’ 
And hung His bow upon thy awful front; 
And spoke in that loud voice that seemed to him 
Who dwelt in Patmos for His Saviour’s sake, 
*The sound of mt waters,’ and had bade 
Thy flood to chronicle the ages back, 
And notch His cent’ries in the eternal rocks!” 


Just then the boy opened the door, with his “Copy, 
sir!” and Brainard, handing him the lines, told him to 
come back in half an hour. Before the time had 
elapsed, he had finished and read to his friend the fol- 
lowing stanza: 


“Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we, 

That hear the question of that voice sublime? 

Oh! what are all the notes that ever rung 

From war’s vain trumpet by thy thundering side? 

Yea, what is all the riot man can make, 

In his short life, to thy unceasing roar? 

And yet, bold babbler, what art those to Him 

Who drown‘d a world and heap’d the waters far 

Above its loftiest mountains? A light wave 

That breathes and whispers of its Maker’s might.” 

The poet left the office, unconscious that he had 
written the most beautiful and suggestive lines ever 
penned upon Niagara. ‘The strangest thing about the 
stanzas is not the rapidity with which they had been 
composed and written, but that Brainard had never 
seen the falls he so grandly describes. 


a 
AMUSING MISTAKE, 

A comedy of errors is a natural consequence between 
two people, when what one is talking about does not 
happen to be what the other is thinking about. Such 
a misunderstanding with a rough miner or cow-boy 
who is not overburdened with good manners or mild- 
ness, is as likely to end in tragedy as comedy. It 
stopped a little short of bloodshed, however, in the fol- 
lowing characteristic anecdote. A correspondent of 
the Philadelphia Press, on a recent stage-trip to Silver 
City, New Mexico, had two fellow-passengers. One 
was a miner in big “‘sombrero” hat, blue flannel shirt, 
flaming red neck-tie, and pants tucked into his boot- 
tops, and with the usual terrifying equipment of bowie 
knife, six-shooter, and Winchester rifle. The other was 
a minister, formerly a missionary in Siam. 





During the journey the minister and the correspon- 
dent fell into conversation, and on mentioning his life 
in Siam, the minister was asked by his companion 
about the manners and customs of that heathen coun- 
try. He began to describe the methods of punishing 
| criminals practised there, and to appreciate the amus- 
ing dialogue that followed, the reader must remember 
that Cheyenne is pronounced shi-an. 

“When a person is convicted of crime,” said the 
minister, “the is taken out upon the public square for 
execution. His neck is bared well down upon the 
shoulders, and the executioner dips his fingers in mud, 
 ¥ with it makes a mark upon the neck of the doom- 
ed man.” 

“What kind of mud?” shouted the miner in a voice 
like a thunder-clap, while he glared at the clergyman 
savagely. I noticed that, though he kept peering out 
of the window, he had followed our conversation for 
some time, 

“A sort of yellowish mud,” replied the minister, 
evidently disturbed by the miner’s looks and manner. 
But he continued : 

“The executioner then takes his heavy sword and 
with one quick and decisive blow severs the victim’s 
head from his body.” 

“It’s a lie!” yelled the miner, in tones that might 

“The boys do occasion- 





have been heard four miles. 
ally hang a horse-thief there, and the town hasa pretty 
bad name, but they never cut people’s heads off. 
There ain't only one sword in the whole place and that 
belongs to a militia captain, and wouldn’t cut the head 
off of a turnip.” 

‘But I was a missionary there for five years,” meek- 
ly interposed the minister. 

“And I wasa barber there for seven years, and I 
never shaved you, neither.” 

“My friend, that cannot be; for the people never 
shave there.”’ 

“This is another one of your blasted lies; they’re as 
clean a shaven set of people as thar is in the West. 
You're a nice man to be giving the town a bad name 
after you have left it. If it weren’t kind of agin the 
fashion to hit a parson, I’d knock your head off of you 
fur your lies,” cried the miner, getting angrier every 
minute. 

“My friend,” said the minister, evidently much dis- 





turbed for his safety, ‘there certainly must be some 
mistake. You do not mean to say that you were a 
barber in the kingdom of Siam, where the people 
never shave?” 

“Oh! I thought you were talking about Cheyenne,” 
said the miner, as he fell back into his chair disgusted. 
I was the only man who seemed to enjoy this amus- 
ing incident, and even I found it good policy to show 
as little a disposition to laugh as possible. The stage 
rolled on for miles after it occurred, and pot a word 
was spoken by anyone. The miner looked more in- 
tently than ever out of the window, and yet there was 
not an expression on his stolid face to indicate what 
his thoughts were. 


—_——+or—___—_- 
For the Companion. 


TO-DAY. 


The sunshine lingers in the room, 

I see it through the window stream, 
Kissing the pillow where he lay 

fis head in many a boyish dream; 

But oh! the change since yesterday, 

The young strong step, that I so miss, 
The weary miles now stretching on 

Between us, and my last fond kiss. 
And mine had been a different plan, 

dream of sheltered nooks and bowers, 

Of toil and pleasure, hand in hand, 

Of home, and friends, and merrie hours; 
But he had longed to try the world, 

Its hopes, its promises, its cares, 
To tempt Dame Fortune’s fickle smile, 

And win her to him, unawares, 
And so with spirit bold and brave 

He pressed my hand in mute “good-by,” 
And turned aside lest I should see 

The tears that glistened in his eye. 
And my poor heart was aching sore, 

He might have heard each throb of pain,— 
ae comer heart, that yearned to know 

f I should meet my boy again! 

Yes, life is hard—the common lot— 

And ey wrings the anguished heart, 
But oh, how differently we'd choose, 

Yet see our fondest hopes depart. 
We take the burden, we would fain 

Lay down, and fold our weary hands, 
Praying our loss may be his gain, 

Trusting to Him who understands, 

Mrs. ELLEN F. LINCOLN. 


——- ter 
AN OLD CONNECTICUT MISER. 


Sixty or seventy years ago, every New England vil- 
lage had two or more “characters,” ready made for 
artist’s pencil and novelist’s pen. One familiar with the 
gossip and anecdotes of that period often thinks of 
what might have been if some Hogarth or Dickens had, 
in company, then taken a seat in the meeting-house, or 
happened in as the town settled by talk its policy for 
the ensuing year. What ‘a character’ Granther 
Baldwin, of Ridgefield, Conn., would have become 
under the handling of such an artist and such a novel- 
ist! 

He was the town miser, and when seen by the boy 
who subsequently outlived him in “Recollections of a 
Lifetime,” was seventy years old. Small, thin, wiry, 
bloodless, his body bent forward, his head thrown 
back, he looked like a reversed Z. His stony complex- 
ion and gray eyes, the nose and chin that suggested 
forceps, rusty gray hair, standing out like the quills of 
an enraged porcupine, would have fascinated Dickens. 


On Sundays, he dressed like a Christian and went to 
church. On week-days his apparel suggested the scare- 
crow of @corn-field. In fact, it was said that Grand- 
ther once exchanged hats with one of these guardians, 
and cheated scandalously in the bargain. 

Granther used to boast that he had made his money 
by hard work and close calculation. When it was so 
dark that he could see his hoe strike fire, he left off 
hoeing corn. If his pas oxen would stop to breathe 
on a hot day, Granther would sit on a sharp stone lest 
he might rest too long. 

Granther was — honest, according to his no- 
tions of honesty. But his moral ideas were as eccen- 
tric as his appearance. In those days, if a man swore, 
he was liable to a fine—one dollar for every oath. 
Granther had a carpenter working for him, who was 
notoriously profane. The old miser noted down every 
oath. When the job was done, he said to the carpen- 
ter,— 

““You’ve worked for me thirty days, Mr. Kellogg?” 

“Yes, Granther.” 

“At a dollar a day, that makes thirty dollars, I 
think ?”’ 

“Yes,” 

“Mr. Kellogg, I am sorry to notice that you have a 
very bad habit of taking the Lord’s name in vain.” 

“Yes, Granther.”’ 

“Well, you know that’s ag’in the law?” 

“Yes, Granther.” 

“And there’s a fine of one dollar for each offence. 
Here’s the account I’ve kept. I find you’ve broken the 
law twenty-five times; that is, sixteen times in April 
and nine times in May. Ata dollar a time that makes 
twenty-five dollars, don’t it?” 

Yes, Granther.”’ 

“So, then, twenty-five from thirty leaves five. It 
appears, therefore, that there is a balance of five dol- 
lars due toyou. How’ll you take it, Mr. Kellogg? In 
cash, or in my way—say in taters, pork, and other 
things?” 

“Well, I'll take it out in my 
penter. ‘That is, in swearing! 

And he hurled at the old man sucha volley of oaths 
that the horror-stricken miser had no time to count 
them. 


woay,”’ replied the car- 


————— 


FIGHT WITH AN IGUANA, 

A Yucatan or Central American Indian or negro will 
hazard his life at any time, to capture an iguana—the 
huge tropical lizard, whose flesh is finer meat to them 
than beef and mutton to an Englishman. Two or 
three lazy natives, who could hardly be hired to exert 
themselves for three dollars a day, will often spend 
half a day chasing an iguana up and down an old ruin, 
or trying to dig him out of the wall,—and all for the 
prospect of a meal or two of broiled lizard. It is sel- 
dom, however, that such danger is in store for these 
dark-skinned hunters as is described in the following 
exciting story from one of our exchanges. 


Near the head of the Chagres River, Panama, where 
few white people ever venture, so dense is the under- 
growth, so deadly the miasmas, and so venomous the 
reptiles, the first white man who ever ventured there 
witnessed a terrible submarine fight between a native 
and one of these lizards. 

The native had been engaged as a guide, and after a 
day’s hunt they were returning to their camp near the 
river, wher the black man stopped suddenly and 
pointed to a fallen tree. His companion looked, and 
soon saw an iguana’s head peeping over the edge of a 
log that led into the river. His body was concealed, 
and he was evidently taking a siesta over the cool 
water. 

The guide laid down his gun, and, taking a club, 
crept cautiously to him, and, aiming a blow, brought 
the club down on the lizard. 

The creature was too quick for him, but in its fright 
it missed its footing and fell into the water. Quito, the 
negro, at once sprang after it, and the two sank to- 
gether out of sight. Soon Quito’s head came to the 
surface, and the tail of the iguana thrashing the water 
in a fierce way, and then they were out of sight again. 

The negro evidently had no idea the lizard was so 








large, for when they came up again he was engaged in 


a fierce struggle, the water being dyed with blood, 
from which of them, the white man, who was watch. 
ing for a chance to shoot, could not tell. 
At last, creeping out on the log and looking down 
into the water, he saw a perfect monster of about 
twelve feet in length, had fastened its claws into poor 
Quito, and was evidently tearing him ina terrible man- 
ner. The plucky negro bad caught bim by the tail 
and throat, and was trying to hold him off. 
It seemed only a matter of time which should drown 
first, when Quito struck bottom, and giving himself a 
push, rose to the surface again, holding the lizard at 
arm’s length. 
As it came to the surface, it buried its five knife-like 
claws in the man’s face, slitting it in a terrible manner, 
yet he held on with the tenacity of a bull-dog. The 
observer crept out as far as he could on the log, and 
called on Quito to catch the stick he held to him so he 
could pull him ashore. 
After several struggles he managed to reach it, and 
at the same time to hold the struggling monster, and 
was hauled, bleeding, ashore, where a blow from the 
butt of the gun silenced the reptile. 
The native was weak from the loss of blood. He had 
been bitten several times, and his body wascut in 
— places, telling the terrible power of the reptile’s 
claws. 
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BLIND. 

One of the most wonderful blind men that ever lived 
was John Metcalf, or “Blind Jack of Knaresborough,” 
as he was always called. This remarkable Yorkshire- 
man lost his eyesight when he was a child of six years 
by small-pox, but he grew to be not only an expert 
musician and tradesman, but also an expert horseman. 
In athletic sports, such as wrestling and boxing, he was 
also a great adept; and being, when a full-grown man, 
very strong and robust, and in stature six feet two, 
few durst try upon him the practical jokes which cow- 
ardly persons are sometimes disposed to play upon the 
blind. 

There must have been something very winning about 
the man, too (says his biographer), for the landlord’s 
daughter of the Granby Inn fairly fell in love with 
him—and married him, in spite of the opposition of 
her relatives. When asked how she could marry such 
a man, her womanlike reply was, ‘Because I couldn’t 
be happy without him; his actions are so singular, and 
his spirits so manly and enterprising, that I couldn’t 
helf#Moving him.” 


After all, Dolly was not so far wrong in her choice 
as her parents thought her. As the result proved, 
Metcalf had in him the elements of success in life, 
which, even according to the world’s estimate, made 
him eventually a ‘‘very good match.” 

His surprising faculty asa path-finder and natural 
engineer gave him both lucrative employment and lo- 
cal, and even national, fame. It is remarkable that to- 
day England’s Postal-Route King—Professor Fawcett, 
at the head of the British Mail Service—is a blind man; 
and it is no less remarkable that England’s first great 
road-builder, John Metcalf, was blind. One incident, 
when he was a very young man, illustrates how well 
he could not only find his own way, but guide people 
who had good eyes. 

On one occasion, he went with a belated gentleman 
to show him along the difficult road from York to Har- 
rowgate. The road was then full of turns and wind- 
ings, and no better than a track on the moor common. 
Metcalf brought the gentlemen safe to his inn, and 
then, for the first time, the travelier noticed the ap- 
pearance of his eyes. Feeling delicate about question- 
ing him dire«tly, he mentioned it to the landlord. 

“Why!” said the landlord, “didn’t you know he was 
blind?” 

“Blind! What do you mean?” 

“T mean, sir, that that man can’t see; he’s as blind 
as a stone.” 

“Well, landlord, this is really too much,” said the 
gentleman. ‘Call him in.” 

Metcalf was called in. ‘My friend, are you really 
blind?” 

“Yes, sir,” said he. “I lost my sight whenI was 
six years old.” , 

**Well! well! had I known that, I wouldn’t have ven- 
tured with you on the road from York for a hundred 
pounds.” 

“And I, sir,” said Metcalf, “‘wouldn’t have lost my 
way for a thousand.” 

Blind Jack’s sagacity was such that he could tell the 
character of any ground he walked over, and whether 
a bed of stone lay underneath; he could measure 
things accurately by the touch, and work out the plan 
of a bridge or causeway in his head quicker than any 
engineer could put it upon paper. This led to his be- 
ing largely employed in contracts—at a time (middle of 
the last century) when few English roads were better 
than cart-paths in the woods—and in the course of his 
life he constructed nearly two hundred miles of excel- 
lent highways. 
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CHEAPER LETTER POSTAGE, 

A New York exchange gives the following respect- 
ing the new “postal notes’ and the reduction in 
letter postage. “After October Ist, 1883, letter postage 
in this country will be only two cents for each half 
ounce. There is also a reduction in the charge for 
postal money orders, by which the charge on orders 
under $10 is eight cents; above $10 the old rates are 
maintained. 


The old law allows the issue of no money-order for 
more than $50, additional orders being required for 
greater sums. The limit is raised to $100, and the 
charge for a one-hundred-dollar order is 45 cents. 

A very convenient device for mail remittances of 
small sums of money has been provided by law author- 
izing the issue of three-cent postal notes. The notes 
are in effect certificates of deposit, and may pass from 
band to hand like notes or checks. 

The notes will resemble a national bank-note. In 
the centre of the face appears the name of the issuing 
office and of the office to which it is sent. The names 
of the twelve months and the dates of twelve years, 
from 1883 to 1894, are printed at one end, and at the 
other columns of figures representing dollars, dimes, 
and cents. The notes are to be issued for all sums un- 
der $5. 

The charge is three cents for all denominations. The 
ag buys the notes as he would postage stamps. 

he post-master punches the date by year and month, 
and also punches the figures indicating its value in 
dollars, dimes, and cents, up to $4.99. 

The three-cent postal note is made payable to the 
bearer at any time within three months from the last 
day of the month from its issue, and the signature of 
the ae en is affixed at the office of payment. 

The notes will be ready for issue as soon as they can 
be prepared. They will be extremely convenient for 
the transmission by mail of small sums for subscrip- 
tion to newspapers, for books, and all articles of less 
value than $5. 

Newspaper publishers will derive great practical 
benefit from this new system of cheap money-orders. 
The postal note can scarcely fail to be a popular form 
of currency, 
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AN American lady was travelling in Europe. She 
stopped at a French inn in Normandy; and being the 
best French scholar in the party, she was deputed by 
the others to arrange for lodgings, etc. In vain she 
aired her best linguistic attainments. Not a word 
could the clerk understand; and for aught she knew, 
his replies were in ‘heathen Chinee.” In desperation, 
she said, with great distinctness, ‘‘Do—you—speak— 
English?” He brightened at once, and said, “Land 
sakes! I guess I do; I was brought up ten miles from 








Bangor, Maine!’ 





AUG. 23, 1883. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





























For the Companion. 


WHITE MICE. 

When Johnny and Nanny went into the coun- 
try for the summer, they carried a great care with 
them in the shape of two white mice and six 
little baby mice, in a small wire trap. 

Think of taking pet mice to Aunt Ann’s house 
with its great, old-fashioned, rambling rooms, 
its worn sills that left wide spaces under the 
doors, its closets, its cracks and crevices, its knot- 
holes and mouse-holes. 

If the mice ran away, there was no getting 
them back again; the children must face that 
fact to begin with, mamma said. 

“I’m going to sell the young ones as soon 


Mamma hunted through every part of the cage, 
| and under all the bits of paper, but the two little 

mice were gone utterly. 

Suddenly Nannie exclaimed,— 

“T thought I saw a tail! I do believe they’re 

under my little bureau in that chair!” 

They lifted the bureau. No mice were under it, 
| but when they pulled out the lower drawer there, 
| among shells and pebbles, lay crowded and cower- 
ing, a dusty little trembling mouse! And when 
| they pulled out the second drawer, there crouched 
| another, just as dusty and trembling, among some 
| cards. 

Mamma caught them carefully and put them 
back into the cage, where the old ones seemed re- 
joiced to see them, and where they began to eat 
bread and milk as if they were almost starved. 

“They might have died in there,” she said. “I 
suppose Minnie put them there to keep till she 
went home, and forgot them.” 

It was a great relief to have this excitement 
well over and the mice safe in their cage again, for 








them. But where did they come from? He had | 
just left three upstairs. 

“Why, I thought you left them in Nannie’s bu- 
reau!” he said, confused. 

“I didn’t touch her bureau,” answered Minnie. 
“T put them in my pocket, and laid my handker- 
chief down over them.” 

“Why, then those are the first mice! the first | 
mice!” cried Nannie. ‘They have been hiding in | 





the bureau, and that’s why they looked so dirty 
and ate so much!” 

Then the whole family had to go upstairs to 
look at the mice, to count them, and to compare 
them. Yes, there certainly were tive once more! 

“But they are bothersome things,” said Aunt 
Ann. “I think you had better give them away.” 

“Our little, white, darling mice! No, indeed!” 
exclaimed Nannie. 

“Not unless we get twenty-five cents apiece,” 








said Johnny, and there the matter rests. Nobody 
knows what «e// happen next! 
M. L. BRANCH. 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The answer, composed of 35 letters, names an histor- 


ical event which occurred on Aug. 19, 1812. 


The 1, 2, 3, 17, 10, 22, 21 is a place of amusement. 
The 7, 4, 5, 6, 16, 26 is a hanging candlestick. 
The 8, 11, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15 is instruction. 
The 30, 20, 18, 19, 28, 30, 29 is to burst. 
The 24, 25, 34, 33, 35 is a number. 
The 27, 32, 31, 23 is to bind. 
DYKE CLEMENTS, 


2. 
CHARADE. 





as they are big enough, for twenty-five cents 
apiece,” said Johnny, “so I can buy ascroll 
saw.” 

“But half the money will be mine,” Nan- 
nie reminded him. 

At first they set the trap on a high shelf, 
and the old mice climbed out of their round 
window and ran about for exercise, but did 
not dare jumpoff. This answered very well 
till one of the baby mice climbed out too, 
and fell to the floor. It did not survive the 
accident, and the children grieved over it 
sadly. 

After this Johnny brought an old bird- 
cage out of the garret, and set it on a small 
round table for the mice to live in. 

It is true they could slip between the wires, 
but they found so much entertainment in 
running up and down the sides and over the 
top, that they did not seem likely to leave 
it. 

The little mice grew fast, and soon climb- 
ed as well as their parents, and one and all 
they were afraid to jump from the table. 

But one day, on returning from a long 
drive, the children found one young mouse 
missing. In the very midst of their la- 
menting, another little mouse which Nan- 
nie was holding slipped from her fingers, 
and scampered as quick as a flash right 
under the wainscot. 

There was no use hunting for them, they 
were not even tame like the old ones, but 
wild as any little gray mouse that ever fled 
into the depths of a wall. 

By this time Johnny’s dreams of a scroll 
saw were growing dim. 

Hardly a day passed without some new 
excitement about the mice. 

Once one of the old mice got away, but 
he was shrewd enough to look around in 
the nearest holes, and after three days he 
was lured back to his family by finding in 
the dark hours of the night a shawl clever- 
ly draped so that one end lay on the floor, 
and the other on the table with some crack- 
er and cheese just beyond. He seemed de- 
lighted to get home again. 

The very next afternoon, Minnie Fay, a 
little girl about the age of Nannie, came 
to play withthe children. Johnny was up 








My first may sparkle in a crown, 
Or glitter in a ring; 
~ second, when you would advance, 
Vill surely bring you some mischance, 
And prove a stubborn thing; 
my whole within the woods is found, 
V here clustering mosses deck the ground. 
B. 
3. 
MYTHOLOGICAL DIAMOND. 


_ 


RHRHRHRHREE 


* 
1. A consonant. 
2. The god of fields and forests. 
3. A famed sorceress, daughter of the king 
who kept the golden fleece in Kolchis. 
4. An annual festival held in honor of Apollo. 
5. A mountain on which dwelt the nine muses. 
6. A noted hero, son of Zeus, who cut off the 
head of the Gorgon Medusa. 
7. A hero who commanded the expedition of 
the Argonauts, and recovered the golden fleece. 
8. The goddess of dawn. 
9. A consonant. N. 


B. D. 


LETTER FROM A FARMER TO A SAILOR, 
Containing Twenty -jive Parts of a Ship. 
Ike Ellis,—1 thought I would write my old 

chum a stirring letter, filled with old-time talk, 
of course. 

Come down to the farm and stay several weeke, 
get acquainted with the creatures of the barn 
yard, walk among the flowers which bedeck the 
fields, and rest in the shade of ash, elm and 
maple. We can spare you plenty of elbow- 
room if you will come. We are as plain folks 
as you can find in America, binding on our 
guests none of the rules that Chesterfield laid 
down so long ago—how he elaborated polite- 
ness, didn’t he? 

There can nothing afford me more pleasure 
than reading your reply when signifying your 
intention of coming here, where worldly cares 
will not assail you. You shall have no soil to 
till, eradicate that notion; neither shall we put 
you in the attic, a bleak cell full of cobwebs, 
with which the ghostly rat lines his nest. 

I have a gay little boat fixed up—row in it if 
= wish. If you like singing, there are the 
yoys and Nan, chorus and solo complete. Do 
not fear the ‘weather forecast;” let it go, for 
Prof. ‘Tice is not the storm’s master, nor will he 
be soon. He cannot make an old “thunder-cap” 
stand off any more than you or I can. 

As the “‘cullud brudder” said, “I will now cir- 
cumscribe myself.” Yours to command, 








stairs most of the time arranging his but- 
terflies, but the little girls ran up and down, 


in and out, and did everything they could think of. | 
‘‘Here’s my bureau, that used to be mamma’s,”’ | 


said Nannie, pulling the bureau out of a closet 
and setting it in a rocking-chair. 
things in it, Minnie!” 

“In a minute,” said Minnie. 
how this doll’s hat goes on.” 


Then they both ran off to have a tea party un- 
der the apple trees, and after that they ran over 
a pile of shingles for the fun of hearing them rat- 


tle. 


After a while it was quarter of six, the time 


Minnie’s mother had said she must come home 


so Aunt Ann stepped to the door and told her. 
Minnie caught up her hat, said good-by, and ran 


down the yard. 


A little later Nannie called from upstairs in 


great distress. 

“Mamma, there’s only one baby mouse left 
Only one little baby mouse!” 

Mamma went up to help count, and sure enough 


there in the trap huddled the two old mice and one 
young one; and not another was to be found. 


Johnny looked very sober indeed. 


“Did you take them out to play with when Min- 


nie was here?” asked mamma. 
“No, mamma; but Johnny told her she migh 


have two, and maybe she took them away with 


her.” 


“I asked her if she wanted a pair,” corrected 
Johnny. ‘I meant to sell them to her if she did.” 
“She may have misunderstood you,” said mam- 
ma, ‘‘and thought you gave them to her. But in 
that case, she must have had them in her pocket 
while she was running on the shingles, for she did 


Not come upstairs afterwards.” 


“Shall I go to her house and see ?” asked John- 


ny. 
“No, not yet. T’ll look a little closer first.” 


“Come see the | 


“Show me first 


For the 


CITY OR 


’ 


When I’m a little city girl, 
Each day, in pleasant weather, 
I dress myself all in my best— 
| My big white hat and feather, 
My pretty Mother Hubbard cloak, 
And boots and gloves all neat, 
And with my silken parasol 
Go walking down the street. 


I fold my hands together, so, 
And turn my toes quite out; 
Mamma says little girls should not 
Be gazing all about. 


’ 


And if I run or jump, you know, 
My hair gets out of curl; 
So quietly I take my walk, 


. When I’m a city girl. 


Companion. 


COUNTRY? 


When I’m a little country girl, 
Up almost with the sun, 

I take my old straw hat, and out 
Into the grass I run. 


No gloves, no parasol, no hat 
(It comes right off, you know), 
And no one near to see how fast 
Across the fields I go. 


No need to think about my dress, 
Or care for crimp or curl; 

TI run and play the livelong day 
When I’m a country girl. 


Oh, yes, the city suits mamma, 
And sister and the rest, 
But tell me, tell me truly, which 


You think J like the best. o & 








pocket, and might forget and sit down on them. 
dawned fair, and no more mice were missing. 


t 
them, but to feed them. 


with a small box in her hands. 
meet her, but she walked right past her. 
mice. Mother won’t let me keep ’em. 


house; and besides, our cat would get them.” 





mamma had really expected to have to send to 
Minnie’s house, for fear she had the mice in her 


The night passed tranquilly, the next day 
It 
seemed good not to have to think anything about 


But early after breakfast, Minnie Fay was seen 
coming up the yard in a very business-like way, 
Nannie ran to 


“Here, Johnny,” she said, “here’s your white 
She says 
money wouldn’t hire her to have them in the 


Johnny stared in amazement, and opened the 
box. There were two little white mice, looking so 
cunning it was a wonder Mrs. Fay didn’t want 


For the Companion. 


SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


‘“‘What was in the ark of the covenant which 
the priests carried on their shoulders ?” asked a 
Sunday-school teacher of her class of boys. Up 
went a small hand. 

“You may tell, Jimmy,” she said, 

“Noah and his family, and two of every living 
creature,” was the prompt reply. 


Uncle Frank had a double -barrelled gun, 
which was a great curiosity to little Dot. One 
day he told the little girl that he was going hunt- 
ing. 

*O uncle!” cried Dot, 
loaded gun ?” 











| 


“will you take your two- | 


L. Goss. 
5. 
HISTORICAL ACROSTIC. 
9. 
1. s~*x* eke He 
ee een oe es © 
3. 3c @ 
4. oa * 
5. woe 
6. xk ke Ke 
7. *_t+ke# xeehee 
8. c. . + 


Read 9 down and 6 across, and find the name of a 
knight and explorer who perished at sea in 1583. 
land 7 across show the name of his half-brother, a 
knight, statesman, author, and “sea-king,’”? who was 
beheaded on a false charge of treason in 1618. 2 shows 
the name of the sovereign by whose perfidy he was 
executed. 8, The name of a foreign port he captured 
for his sovereign when he was admiral. 3, An adven- 
turer, ‘‘with the homeliest of names,” who had a 
romantic career in America and elsewhere about the 
same time. 4, One of the American rivers explored by 
the adventurer. 5, A tribe of warlike Indians whom 
he was first, as a white man, to conciliate. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


ae REPINB 
HORNE D 
eLtiyrs 2s 

Tse BB e 8 

ca TZ®NHt ®P 

sou itas 
HONEs T 
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BA 

Central Acrostics—Printing invented. 

2. 1, Came, name, same; 2, Tennessee, see, me; 3, 
Penny, many, Tenny; 4, Thing, king, ring; 5, Good, 
hood, snood; 6, Sad, had, glad. 

3. 1, Money makes the man perfect. 

Medicines are not meant to live on. 

He is happy who is content. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
Threatened folks live long. 

Half a loaf is better than no bread. 

Make a wrong step and down you go. 

Fancy may bolt bran and think it flour. 
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oot; 3, Nine-v-eh; 4, 
ar-saw ; 7, Ash-tabu-la; 


4. 1, Stock-holm; 
Sara-toga; 5, Brook-lyn; 


a< 
Sa 


8, Swan-sea; 9, Pond-i-cherry. 
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The Sal ription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 

can commence at any time dur ing the year. 

The C ompanion is sent to subscribers until an expli- 
cit order is received by the Publishers for its discon- 
tinuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as 
require a by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mall, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All | 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 

Renewals,—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. our name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your _— shows to what time your subscription 

8 paid, 
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It is 


that the Publishers 


The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- | 


papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 

and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
Loters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
SON & CU., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











OUR HEALTH-RESOR’ 

Are our great health-resorts to turn out great death- 
resorts? Are our people, in increasing numbers year 
ly, to seek rest and invigoration at the seaside, on the 
mountains, and in the rural districts, at the risk of 
typhoid fever and other still more virulent filth dis- 
eases? 

Typhoid fever prevails in the country much more 
than in the city, from the fact that, while city drinking- 
water is but little few at- 
tempts are in the pig-pen, 
the barn-yard, the out-house at a 
safe distance from the well. 


contaminated with sewage, 
made country to keep the 
the 
The flocking of summer 
boarders into the country greatly increases the danger. 

As a general thing, no adequate measures have been 
adopted at our great grove-gatherings and watering- 
places to secure safe sanitary conditions. 
features of the country are reproduced amid more than 
city crowding, and that, too, in the sultriest months of 
the year. 

Says a writer inthe Popular Science Monthly, apeak- 
ing of Ocean Grove 


cesspool and 


The worst 


with its twenty thousand visitors, 
“No attempt has yet been made to remove fecal accu- 
mulation by means of seweraye, or to substitute clean- 
ly earth-closets for the disgusting cesspools and out- 
houses. Ilence the 
vilely, particularly at the period of the 
camp-meetings.”’ 

The same writer, speaking of 
effluvia, says, 
cases of fever, cramps, 


wells are polluted, the air smells 


great open-air 


Park and its 
kept busy attending 
Again, “The 
by 
from hog-pens and other refuse, “‘was the cause of 
outbreak of typhoid fever during the season 
(1882) at Seabright, a village adjacent to Long Branch, 
and supplied with water from the same source. 

“Red Bank and Atlantic City were similarly afflicted 
with zymotic and malarial fevers, through a similar 
cause; while Newport, heretofore considered a healthy 
seaside resort, had a case of cholera, and diarrhwa was 
From such causes as these an unu- 
sual amount of sickness prevailed during the past sea- 
Atlantic coast.” 


Asbury 
“Physicians were 
and dysenteries.”’ 
careless drinking of water so poisoned,” soukage 
an 
past 


almost epidemic. 


son along the whole line of the 
+ 
THE PLANET JUPITER. 
Jupiter has been of late in a condition of intense ac- 
tivity. 
by belts of various forms and colors. 


His disc, seen through the telescope, is crossed 
The central ones 
are the great equatorial belts, and are more permanent 
than the lesser ones nearer the poles. 

In 1878 a great red spot appeared south of the 
southern equatorial belt. Though twenty-six thou- 
sand and six thousand miles broad, 
it was only a rose-colored spot on his golden surface. 
It coutinued visible until a few months since, when it 
began to fade, and has almost entirely disappeared. 

Astronomers diligently watched it, and tried 
count for its presence by various theories. 
thought it was a red-hot continent piercing the cloud- 
surface of the planet; others, that it was a rift in the 
clouds revealing the glowing nucleus beneath; and 
others, that it was a kind of fiery slag cast up by the 
tremendous forces at work under the cloudy mass. 
But the spot came and went atits own will, and little 
was learned concerning its meaning. 

The activity of the gigantic planet still continues. 
Agencies are at work there, whose results can be dis- 
cerned four hundred and eighty million miles away, 
for it isthe internal commotions of the planet that 
cause the changing form of the belts, and that deepen 
and intensify their coloring. 


miles long, 


to ac- 


Some 


Not long since, we saw the Prince of Planets in the 
His dise 
His belts of 
suffused with 
pale rose, mottled with soft gray, purple brown and 
The picture was not only superbly 
but wonderfully impressive for the atmos- 


largest refracting telescope in the world. 
was larger than that of the full moon. 
varied form were delicious in coloring, 


delicate green. 
beautiful, 
phere of life and action that pervaded it. 


We are probably watching the process of world- 
In his vast 
bulk, one thousand three hundred times that of the 
earth, the cooling process must be slow, for the law is, 
longer it takes 


making on the surface of our big brother. 


the larger the mass of the planet, the 
to cool. 

Jupiter is probably surrounded by 
phere several thousand miles in depth, 
glows the heated nucleus, giving out 
peat. 


beneath 


some light 


a cloud-atmos- 
which 
and 
The great red spot, the huge rifts in the clouds, 


THE YOUTH’S_ 


| the changing form and hues of the belts, bear witness 

to the commotion that agitates his chaotic mass, the | 
| process of development that in the course of millions 
| of years will make the giant planet a fit abode for ani- 
nae life. 


KILLED BY A WALRUS. 
Longfellow, in his “Discovery of the North Cape,” | 

enters into the spirit of the old sea-hunters relating | 
their exploits: H 
| “There we hunted the walrus, the narwhal and the seal. 
| Aha! ’twas a noble game; 

And like the lightning’s flame 

Flew our harpoons of steel.’ 
| The “noble game,” however, is fraught with exciting 
and sometimes fatal danger—and it is probably this 
very fact that lends charm to that kind of sport for 
daring adventurers in the icy seas. 
himself a walrus-hunter, says,— 


! 
| 
| 
James Lamont, | 








We saw a good walrus-boat lying on the beach in a 
:| small bay at Ice Fiord (Spitzbergen). ‘This boat was 
found two years ago floating bottom up, with two of | 
the harpoon lines broken, from which it is concluded | 
that a walrus had upset her and drowned the crew. 

On one occasion, I made the acquaintance of the 
“skipper” of a sloop, who had been seized by a be- 
reaved cow-walrus, and by her dragged twice to the 
bottom of the sea, but without receiving any other in- | 
jury beyond being nearly drowned and having a deep | 
scar ploughed in his face by the tusks of the animal. H 

A boat belonging to a sloop from ‘Tromsée had been 
upset in the vicinity of Ryk Yse, two or three days be- 
fore our arrival there, and one of the crew killed. It 
seemed that the walrus, a large old bull, charged the 
boat, and the harpooner, as usual, received him with 
his lance full in the chest, but the shaft of the lance 
broke, and the walrus threw himself on the gunwale 
of the boat and overset it in an instant. 

While the men were floundering in the water amongst 
their oars and tackle, the infuriated animal rushed into 
the midst of them, and selecting the unhappy harpoon- 
er, tore him ne arly into two halves with his tusks. 





— 
A SAD LIFE. 

Foolish girls who, dazzled by the glare of the foot- 
lights, are hankering to appear on the stage, should 
read and digest these confessions of Miss Maggie 
Mitchell, a successful actress, written for the North 
American Review: 


It would be bold for me to pretend to descry the 
chances of success for the actress of the future. It is 
a lottery, this profession of ours, in which even the 
prizes ure, after all, not very considerable. 

My own days, spent most of them far from my chil- 
dren and the comforts and delights of my home, are 
full of exhausting labor. 

Rehearsals and other business occupy me from early 
morning to the hour of performance, with brief inter- | 
vals for rest and food and a little sleep. 

In the best hotels my time is so invaded that I can 
scarcely live comfortably, much less luxuriously. At | 
the worst, existence becomes a torment and a burden. | 

lam the eager yet weary slave of my profession, 
and the best it can do for me—who am fortunate 
enough to be included among tts successful members 
—is to barely palliate the suffering of a forty weeks’ 
exile from my own house and my family. 

For those of our calling who have to make this 
weary round, year after year, with disappointed am- 
bitions and defeated hopes as their inseparable com- 
pany, I can feel from the bottom of my heart. 

Each season makes the life harder and drearier; 
| € each year robs it of one more prospect, one more 
chance, one more opportunity to try and catch the 
fleeting bubble in another field. 





+> 
“THE TWO SCROGGINSES.” 

The following anecdote of the Irishman’s perplexity, 
resulting from his peculiar way of counting, is old, 
but there’s fun enough in it to justify its publication: 
He had been absent some time on a fishing excursion, 
and after returning to land, met one of his friends, 
who inquired of him what luck he had. 


“Oh,” he replied, ‘we had a most illigant time.” 

“Who were of your party?” asked his friend. 

“There wur five of us,”’ was his answer. ‘There 
was mesilf, one; two Scrogginses, two; Terry Toole, 
three; Jim Kasin, four. 

“There wur five of us. There was Terry Toole, 
one; mesilf, two; the two Scrogginses, three, and 
Jim Kasin, four. 

“But there wur five of us, anyhow. 
There wur Jim Ki usin, One, an’ 
mesilf, three, an’ the two Scrogginses,—four. 

“Faith! an’ it’s strange I can’t remember the fifth 
man! Now then—there’s mesilf, that’s one; Jim Ka- 
sin, that’s two, an’ the two Scrogginses, that’s three, 
an’—an’—Terry ‘Toole, do ye see, that’s four; and 
may St. Patrick fly away with me if I can find the fifth 
mau at all, at all!”’ 


Let—me—see. 
Te rry Toole, two, an’ 


en 
ASLEEP IN CHURCH, 

Most people who sleep in church are sensible enough 
of the impropriety of it to try to find some good ex- | 
cuse for themselves. Few succeed so well in such an | 
attempt as the veteran offender did in the following 
instance; but although the wit of his reason saves it | 
in the first instance, it will hardly do for others at sec- 
ond-hand: 





When the late Rev. Samuel Johnson was preaching 
in quaint old Salem, many years ago, there was a cer- 
tain member of the congregation, a portly, retired 
whaler, who invariably slept calmly through the whole 
service. ‘This at length awakened the ire of one of 
the good deacons, and one morning he located him- 


self in the pew of the worthy captain, who, coming in | 
himself a few minutes later, promptly went to sleep. 
The deacon leaned over and shook his arm. 

“Come, come! 


“Eh! 


wake up; don’t sleep in meetin’.” 
w ‘hi it’s the trouble?” says the captain. 
> repeated the deac on, “wake up!” 
*s the matter?” responded the captain. “Aint 
Mr. Johnson in the pulpit?” 

“Yes, of course he is. Why?” 

“Wa’al, then I guess things is goin’ on all right.” 
And the captain calmly resumed bis slumbers.—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 








<~—__—__— 
LIP-READING. 

The success which bas met the training of the deaf 
to read speech by the motion of the lips, is shown by 
the case of Mrs. Bell, wife of Prof. Graham Bell, the 
electrician, who was one of the deaf pupils of Dr. 
Gallaudet in Washington. Prof. Bell first met her at 
a reception at the college, and so expert was she in 
reading speech by the motion of the lips, that they 
conversed together for some time without his discov- 
ering her infirmity. 

At last, walking through the conservatory, where 
some of the Chinese lanterns had gone out, “he made 
some remark requiring an answer. 

But none was forthcoming, it being not light enough 
for her to see the movements of his lips. 


He repeated the remark, and again got only silence 
for reply. 





Mystified, he soon escorted her back to the parlor, 
and then, in the brilliant light, asked her w hy she had | 
| not answered him; but his amazement was redoubled 





tenfold at her res ady reply: 
‘I have never heard a sound in all my life.” 








COMPANION. _ 


Something About Bread-Making. 

By the process of bread-making it is intended to con- | 
vert the flour of certain grains intoacellular structure, in | 
which it is most easily chewed, saturated with the fluids | 
of the mouth, and digested. In order to arrive at this 
end, alcoholic fermentation is resorted to from olden 
times, by introducing the same in the dough by means 
of brewers’ yeast. Thus a small part of the flour is con- 
verted into glucose, which again is transformed into al- 
cohol and carbonic acid. The former is recognized by 
its peculiar vinous odor, exhaled by the loaves, when 
sufficiently raised. Both gases produce the raising of 
the dough—. e., the porous and the spongy appearance. 

sy this fermentation the flour not only loses weight 
but the bread also attains qualities which may injure the 
process of digestion. 

In order to evade these inconveniences, chemists have } 
long ago searched, to impart the spongy structure of the 
dough by other means than yeast, respectively by sub- | 
stances evolving gaseous bodies, or which, in the oven 
are transformed into gases themselves. To the best 
known belong the bicarbonate of soda and cream of tar- 
tar, certainly well-known to all housewives, And with 
regard to most of the baking powders of the trade, they 
are mainly preparations containing these substances. 
However, it cannot be said of any of them that they ex- 
ert a beneficial influence on the system, not to speak of 
the adulterations, to which most of them have lately 





| been subjected. 


We are glad to learn that Prof. E. N. Horsford, of 
Cambridge, Mass., who held the chair of chemistry in 
Harvard University, invented, some time since, a baking 


preparation forming an exception to those spoken of, | 


which has already attained universal reputation. 

The idea by which Prof. Horsford was guided, was not 
only to furnish a substitute for brewers’ yeast, but also 
to provide those nutritious constituents of the flour lost 
in the bran in the process of bolting. These are the so- 
called phosphates, which are also the nutritive salts of 
meat, and of the utmost importance for the building up 
of the vrganism. If we take into consideration that the 
nutritive value of wheaten flour is from twelve to fifteen 
per cent. less than of the wheat grain, and that this loss 
is now restored by Prof. Horsford’s invention, then we 
must look upon it as of the greatest national economic 
importance. As Justus von Licbig said: “The result is 
the same as if the fertility of our wheat-fields had been 
increased by one-seventh or one-eighth.” [Adv. 








Barlow’s Indigo Blue. 


The Family Wash Blue, For sale by Grocers. 
. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop’r. 233 N. Second Street, Phila, 


—  ROOFING.. 


Rubber Rooting costs half the price of Shingles, Tin or 
Iron: is fire-proof, and any one can put it on, lasting 
a lifetime on steep or flat roufs. Se my for circular, ref- 

yante 


erence and samples 
INDIANA PA ROOFING CO., 
155 Duane Street, or Indianapolis, Ind. 








New York: 





RACINE BOATS 








Class “A,” the finest boat ever made. 
Class “B,” (New) cheaper—the boat for the masses. 
Full description a and prices gratis 


MAS KANE & CO., CHICAGO. 


In The Devil’s Lake, 
North 


TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 
And 
Dakota. 


Mouse River Country. 
Sectional i hee ane full partic ere 
FRE 





United States 
Land Office at 
Grand Forks,Dt, 


AGRES pistes 





‘paul nt ri 


. Paul, Minn. 
H with little 
How to Build om mene! 
Saag 2 VOls. large Quarto, 378 illustrations. Price $1. 
Contains designs for Villas, Farm Houses, Cot- 
ay tages, Barns and Uuthouses of eve descrip- 
Wa tion, aiso for Hotbeds, Cisterns, &c., &c. ** Pre- 
S cisely meets a want which thousands have 
ag felt."—N.Y.Observer. As it is impossible to 
My describe these books in an adv't or even ina 
uF circular, we send them, post-paid, for exami- 
nation, on receipt of #1, to be returned and 
money refunded, if not entirely satisfactory, 
Co-oPERATIVE BUILDING PLAN ASSOCIATION, 


Ass nl Pa 
and Manitoba R. ie 
















Kadvess, 
24 Beekmaa St.(Box 2 702),New York, (Mention this paper3 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful ay — of the fine properties of well-select- 
ed Cocoa Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
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| payscians ad Sulerers fom Chronic Diarrhea 
| WHITLOCK’ S ANTI DYSENTERIC MIXTURE. 


Cc. H. RUTHERFORD, Proprietor, New York, 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
. Skin Diseases and for beautify- 
. ing the Complexion, 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, and see 
that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 
on each packet. 

Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 
cakes, 60c,, and mailed to any 


address on receipt of price, and 
per cake, by 
C. N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. 


REV. HENRY WARD ‘BEECHER 


SAYS 


DR. TOWNSEND'S REMEDY 
HAY FEVER, ASTHMA AND CATARRE. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1881. 

“I believe it will be sure in ninety cases in a hundred.” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1882. 

“I am happy to say that your remedy has served me a 
second season fully as well as the last year.” 

Pamphlets with Mr. Beecher’s full letters and other 
testimonials furnished on application. 

*repared only b 
Dr. uM, M. TOW END, Frostburg, Md, 
Price, 50 ce and $1.50 _= age ae 

For sale by Smith, Doolittle & Smith, Geo. C. Good- 

win & Co., Boston, and the drug trade goneraity. 


GENTLEMEN’S 


BOSTON GARTER. 


An exceedingly useful invention, without 
which every gentleman’s dress is incom- 
plete,especially during theSummer months, 
when low shoes are worn and when it is 
indispensable to one’s comfort and neat ap- 
pearance to have the stocking fit smoothly 
about the ankle and the slack of the drawn 
ers kept confined at the knee, all of which 
the Boston Garter accomplishes. 

For Sale by all the leading Gent’s 
Furnishing Houses, or Sample will be 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 


price. 
Cotton, 25 cts, per pair ; Silk, 
75 cts, per pair. 
Mention this paper. Address 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston. 








GLENN 
sui 
SKIN DISEASES. 
5 cents extra 


















































THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 


Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt - 
America, 


THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
A( MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 
ment 
20 Million 


acres of railroad land — sale at $2.60 to 
$4 per acre, 


on tive years’ time if desir 


tlers 


For maps and pamphlets address and mention the 
COMPANION 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
P.R. R., St. Paul, Minn, 


20 Million acres of Government lands open to set- 
F 





Land Commissioner N. 




















“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 
TEA CLUB ORDERS, 
We have made a specialty for five years of giving 
away as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our 
goods, Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silver- 





with a delicately flavored beverage which may save us | ware, etc. Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per 
many heavy doctors’ bills, It is by the judicious use ot _ We do a very large Tea and Cots business, 
such articles of diet that a constitution way be gradually | besides a out from 60 to 99 CLUB ORD = RS 
| built up until strong enough to resist each day. LY ER-PLATED CASTERS as 
isease. Hundreds of subtle maladi » Sueting around Premiums with 87 and $10 orders. WHITE 
us ready to attack wherever there isa weak point. We cA SETS with Sio orders. DECORATED TEA 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves SETS with oo 30LD BAND or MOSS ROSE 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished | SETS of 44 pieces, or DINNER SETS of 106 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. ieces with $20 orders, and a Host of other Prem- 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in tins | jums. Send us 


only (4 Ib. and Ib.) by Grocers, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


London, England. 


— and ——— med per, and we 

will send you full Price and Premium List. Freight 

charges av, rane 75 ce ate Akt 100 lbs. to points West. 
EAT N TEA 


801 Ww Salleasen Sereet, Boston, Mass. 
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HIS has become one of the most popular and best appreciated articles of diet for the 5 come 


into the household. They thrive on it, get fat, 
muscle and have plenty of lung capacity, though they 
especially when 
imperial Granum is placed in their sight. It is really 
&@ capital food, one that can be commended as furnishing the 
best principles for infant diet.---N. Y¥, Pharmaceutical Record. 


generally smile rather than bawl, 


make 
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For the Companion, 


A CHILD’S GRAVE, 
O heart that weepest o’er this dear, dear mound, 
And givest blossoms for its head and feet, 
And comest weekly as to hallowed ground 
With all thou hast in gifts for one most sweet,— 
Yet feelest oft the sinking of despair, 
that nothing more thy love can now bestow,— 
Doubt not one moment that thine offerings bear 
An impress that thy little child shall know, 
GEORGE H, COOMER,. 


et 


For the Companion, 


NQ RECOMMENDATIONS. 
“No recommendations ?” 
“None, sir.” 
“Or references of any kind ?” 
“T haven’t any, sir.” 


The senior partner eyed keenly the thin, angu- | 
in | 
& | is half intoxicated,” was his contemptuous re.- 


lar youth who presumed to solicit a situation 
the wholesale and retail drug-store of Strong 
Co., unprovided with credentials. 

“Tt has been a rule with us, from 
which we seldom deviate, to take in 


fear that his conduct might not be wholly ap- 
proved by his new companion. Heretofore the 
department had been leit to Ben alone. But the 
| business was growing, and soon other additions 
were made to the working-force. 

Dimock’s negligences soon caused grave trouble 
to Horace. Small irregularities continually came 
under his notice, which his sense of faithful duty 
to his employer forbade that he should overlook, 
and Ben’s repellent manner made it unpleasant to 
approach him. But one day Vance said, in an 

| off-hand, pleasant way, — 

“It is forbidden, you know, Ben, to leave the 
lantern in the liquor-cellar, or near the oils.”’ 

“Don’t leave it there, then.” 

| “Ido not—but I think you forgot sometimes, 
} and it is unsafe’—— 
| “If you'll mind your own concerns, Ill mind 
mine. It won’t pay, young man, for you to act 
as spy in this store.” 

Horace’s face blazed, for the tone was as offen- 
sive as the words. He clenched his fists, but re- 
strained himself as Ben made an uncertain step 
forward with flushed face and excited eyes. 

*“He’s been drinking,” thought Vance, drop- 
ping his hands. As he turned his back on him, 
Dimock exclaimed, *‘Coward!” 

“I’m not coward enough to strike a fellow who 


ply. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


COMPANION. 


guessed why the command was given. The un- 

pleasant feelings already existing in his mind in- | 
creased to a feeling of deep resentment. This was 

kept at fever heat as in the weeks that followed 

he saw that Horace was gaining the place in his 

uncle’s confidence which he himself should have 

filled, for he was occasionally called upon to en- 

gage in more responsible branches of the busi- 

ness, and Ben chose to consider that he was usurp- 

| ing his place. He determined to do his utmost to 

| injure him in the estimation of his uncle. 
| ‘They were one day packing goods on the sec- 
|ond floor, when Horace was called by his em- 

| ployer to the office, which was partitioned by 

glass panelling off one corner of a large ware- 

room. 

“The shipping clerk is ill and unable to attend 

to work,” he said. ‘“‘I'ry your hand at these en- 
| tries, Vance.” 

Ben came into the counting-room a few mo- 
ments later with a scowl on his face, and stopped 
a moment at a window that overlooked the street. 
Just then he saw a dainty little phaeton coming 
around a corner, 

“There’s Janet with her new pony,” he said to 
|his uncle. “I’mafraid he’s going to be more than 
| she can manage—ah, look!—he’s frightened at 
that bicycle” 

Mr. Strong started to his feet, went to the win- 
dow, and then turned and rushed down the stairs. 














our employ only those who come well 
recommended. But—sit down—sit 
down.” 

Taking this, as it was intended, as 
an invitation to further conversation, 
the young man continued : 

“I am lately from Memphis—my- 
self and a sister, who is the only one 
of my family who is left. My moth- 
er—she was a widow—and two broth- 
ers died of the yellow fever, all in the 
same week. I was about to enter col- 
lege, but things being so broken up, I 
brought my sister away as soon as 
we could leave. Our friends were 
scattered in every direction, and I 
neither thought of the necessary rec- 
ommendations, nor could wait for 
such a purpose if 1 had thought of 
them.” 

“I see, I see,” said the merchant, 
as his mind took in for a moment the 
thought of the long-drawn-out woe 
and horror which might be, must be, 
wrapped up in the terrible experiences 
told in those few words. 





The appearance of the young man 
not altogether prepossessing. 
There was an uncertain movement of 
the lips, and a nervous restlessness of 
his thin, colorless hands, which might 
betoken weakness of character, and 
lack of steadiness and decision. 

Still, Mr. Strong thought it but just 
to look upon such peculiarities as a 
natural result of the terrible experi- 


Was 
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| * > . : S * * : . : . 
feel that Dimock’s prejudice was caused from his | light among the combustibles, and, of course, ! bookease. At the reflection of his scared face in 


one ot its glass doors, as it swung open, he gave 
a start back which sent his head through the op- 
posite one, shivering the glass to atoms. 

When Mr. Strong went back to his office a cus- 
tomer called him away, and he hurriedly took the 
bills from his desk and placed them in his private 
drawer in the safe. Of the two boys Ben was 
much the guiltier looking when Mr. Strong, the 
next day, quietly told them of the loss, and asked 
each of them searching questions as to what had 
occurred while he left the counting-room. Both 
boys denied any knowledge of the bill. The pos- 
sibility of the note baving been blown from the 
window was fully admitted by Mr. Strong, and 
Ben’s grudge grew deeper as he saw that, though 
annoyed and puzzled by the occurrence, his uncle 
seemed to attach no suspicion to Vance, and 
probably not to him. 
relieved somewhat. 

It was soon understood in the store, no one but 
Ben knew how, that a sum of money was missing, 
and the cheeks of Horace grew hot as he felt that 
meaning glances from the other clerks and signif- 
icant whispers had reference to him. 

He felt that Ben was the cause of it, but it dis- 
heartened him. He found even the consciousness 
of his own integrity insufficient to stimulate him 
against the depressing influence of such a sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 


Of course, his mind was 


But if he was miserable, Ben was not wholly at 

peace. The bank-bill became odious 
to him! He longed to throw it away 
or destroy it, for he saw no other way 
of relieving himself of it without dis- 
covery. 

As a quantity of goods were to be 
put in the store one day, he went into 
the basement to take it from its hiding 
place. Not laying his hand on it at 
first, be nervously lit a match to aid 
him in his search, and had just time to 
grasp itas Horace passed him. 

In his confusion he dropped the 
match. It fell unnoticed into some 
cut paper and saw-dust sodden with 
the waste of drugs. As he stood mak 
ing a pretence of being busy, a littl 
line of yellow smoke rose up behind 
him unperceived. It increased almost 
instantly, and as he turned his head 
his first inhalation of it to 
seize his throat with a red-hot hand. 
With a cry he started forward, and 
then turned toward the smoke and 
the now rapidly increasing flame. 

The smoke had aroused Horace’s 
quick senses almost before Ben’s voice 
reached him. With a far sharper ery 
his alarm of “Fire! Fire!” rang from 
cellar to roof of the building. One 
glance showed him that he could not 
dare to rely upon his own unaided ex- 
ertions in fighting the danger. 

He dragged the thoroughly unnerved 
Ben into the open air, and seized the 
chemical extinguisher, which was al- 
ways kept charged in readiness for 
sudden need. 





seemed 








ences through which the young man 
had so recently passed. “Did you 
have the fever, too ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir; but I think I am strong again. 
can work hard and long. 
to make my own recommendations.” 


There was no weakening in the earnest black 
eyes which never dropped under the merchant’s 
It was much in the applicant’s favor 
that his request did not assume in the least the 
shape of a plea for consideration in view of all he 


sharp gaze. 


had endured. 


Mr. Strong was emphatically a business man; 
everything about him indicated this, from the 
close cut of his beard and the firm set of his fea- 
tures, to his square-built shoulders and solid 
But business had not hardened his heart 


tread. 
nor dried up his sympathies. 


“T will break my rule in your favor,” he said, 
atter a few moments’ thought. ‘You ought surely 
And Horace Vance 
Was at once introduced as a subordinate clerk in 


to have the chance you ask.”’ 


the house. 


The work was hard, although the hours were 
His hands were unused to 
working with rough, heavy packages, and his 
mind, accustomed to leisurely study, at first be- 
came confused in the bustle and hurry of his new 


not unreasonable. 


associations. 


At night his weariness of body and mind caused 
depression which all the cheery words of his bright 
But this wore 
off as his harness adjusted itself to him, and in a 
few weeks he began to enter into the stirring 


young sister could scarcely dispel. 


spirit of our hurrying Northern life. 


His nearest associate was an under-sized, rather | 
unattractive young man of about his own pag 
| 


who was a nephew of his employer. 


cited his ill-will. 


should have been regular. 


He could not avoid seeing that Ben Dimock was 
deceitful, and imposed upon his.unele in many | 


I ask only for a chance 


From the 
first he observed that this young man did not 
regard him with a friendly eye, and he was puz- 
zled to guess how he, a stranger, could have ex- 
But as weeks went on, his quick 
perceptions showed him little things that indicated | he is the son of my only sister. He has no father. 
a lax conscience, and irregularities where all | I desire to do by him as I would like to have my 


Ways, and it was not long before he had reason to | 


NO RECOMMENDATIONS. 


tance from the boys. Ben had set his lantern 


ered to pieces. 





stantly in a blaze. 


Ben staggered toward it in stupid alarm, then 
stood with a helpless, bewildered gaze, which 
if he | 


showed what disaster must have followed 
had been alone when the accident occurred. 

Horace quickly threw over the flames 
heavy sacking that lay near, and they 


busy workers on the floor above. 


agency of his in the matter. 
gerously the duties of his department were done 
But how was he to know? 
able boy, and had a horror of tale-bearers. 


quences are involved. 


true light. 





moning resolution, and almost hating himself be 


| occurred and what he had seen. 
| listened with a troubled face. 





admits of no trifling with fire, as you know. 


/own brother do by my sons if I were dead. 


and perplexity.” 





exactly where one corner of the descending plat- 
form would strike it, and in a moment it was shiv- 
Fortunately the oil it contained 
was not thrown on the inflammable goods on the 
elevator, but ignited on the floor, where it was in- 


After some thought he saw the matter in its 
He realized in what serious peril were 
the interests of his employers, and perhaps the 
lives of many persons in the building; and sum- 
- | He was in the office when 1t was lost. 
cause he was forced to do it, he sought an inter- 
view with his employer, and told him what had 
The gentleman 


“If it were any one else,” he said, impatiently, 


“JT would discharge him at once. Our business 
But 


That day Ben received orders never to carry a 


At this moment the elevator, loaded with goods | as he saw that the pony was quite restive, and he 
for storage, came down the hatchway at some dis- 


feared his daughter could not contro] him. 
Mr. Strong had been sitting at a small desk 
near the safe. He left the room so hurriedly that 
jhe did not think of putting a weight on some 
bank bills that he had been counting. <A puff of 
| wind just then came from the open window and 
| scattered them on the floor, Horace darted from 
his seat, and commenced carefully gathering them 
j}up. After he had done so he laid them in the 

| desk and closed it. 

A bill had fluttered to Ben’s feet. Horace just 
| then stood with his back to him. Quick as a flash 


some | he thought, “If 1 hide this bill, suspicion will be 
were | thrown upon Vance, and I shall open the way to 
smothered without attracting the attention of the | get rid of him.” 


He placed his foot on the bill. 
| As soon as he could do so, without being seen by 


Horace sincerely wished this occurrence had | Vance, he picked it up and placed it in his vest 
been reported in the counting-room without any | pocket. 
He felt that Ben’s | 
uncle ought to know how loosely and even dan- 


Just then he heard his uncle calling him, 
and he was asked to drive his cousin to her home, 
because his uncle was unwilling to trust her alone 


. | with her spirited pony. 
Vance was an honor- | 
He | 
had yet to learn that it sometimes becomes a duty 
to speak of delinquencies when important conse- 


It was not till an hour later that he had an op- 
portunity to examine the note. When he looked 
at it he gave a start of dismay. Itwas a hundred 
| dollar bill. 
| He had not supposed that it was so large a note, 
| and he would have given more than he could tell, 

to have had it safe back in his uncle’s desk. He 
knew that the large amount would cause strict in- 
quiry and diligent search to be made for the bill. 
Ir Vance 
was suspected, he also would be suspected. He 
dreaded to encounter the questions that would be 
asked him. ‘But now I’m in the scrape,” he said, 
“I'll carry it out to the end.” 

What to do with the bill was also a subject of 
bewildering thought. He placed it in an envelope 
and hid it in the basement, but before going home 
at night he put it in his pocket again. There it 

| was still a torment, and when he went to bed he 


I hid it in a book. 
must bear with him, but he causes me great worry 


But fears of fire and burglars haunted his 


dreams, and he struggled up from a frightful 
nightmare and made his way down stairs to the 


As the fearful cry arose and reached 
the ears of the men in the counting- 
room, # deadly paleness overspread 
the features of Mr. Strong, which even the terror 
of the moment would scarcely seem to justify. 
He knew there was a larger amount of explosive 
material stored in that basement than the law 
allowed. 

It had been a matter of convenience and had 
been allowed to accumulate. The conscience of 





the really upright business man had been little 
troubled by the fact, as long as it was known to 
few and lightly heeded by any. But it was aston- 
ishing how different the thing looked in the light 
of the appalling possibility which had thus on the 
instant showed its ugly face. 

With heart standing still at thought of the de- 
struction with which the next few seconds might 
be weighted, he hurried to the rear of the build- 
ing. Most of the frightened employes had sought 
safety by flight from the premises, knowing weil 
there was little to choose between them and a 
powder magazine; but a few had gathered ina 
knot at the head of the incline down which the 
barrels were rolled into the basement. 

Immediately within its doors was a figure which 
held all eyes. Horace was directing a stream from 
the extinguisher upon the fire inside. 

“Look! look! Does he know he is standing 
on a barrel of petroleum ?” 

No one answered, but it was soon evident that 
he did know. With every nerve and muscle and 
sense at its highest, he was steadily putting his 
work where it was most needed. 

Not a movement was thrown away. There was 
no weakening now in the set face, as, with com- 
pressed lips and keenly watchful eyes, while beat- 
ing down the crawling enemy within, now laying 
a threatening tongue of flame, now carefully di- 
recting the stream of gas against smoke-hidden 
peril, he was still mindful of the death-trap on 
which he stood, guarding its approaches. 

But the fire made headway against him. ‘The 
extinguisher was exhausted. His brain and sight 
were confused by the densely thickening smoke 
and suffocating fumes; and seeing that he could 
do no more, he gathered his final energies for a 
_ leap for safety. 
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3ut a wild scream came from Ben, who had re- | 
vived and joined the breathless gazers, as he reeled | 













































































and fell to the ground. And the tramping of men 
and horses overcame other sounds, and master 
and men were roughly pushed aside as the firemen 
brought to bear a power by which the fiend, held 
down till the last critical moment by the one brave 
hand, was subdued. 

Mr. Strong was alone in his counting-room four | 
hours later, after having had Horace conveyed to | 
his home, and everything in the way of care and | 
help secured for him. He was trying to regain | 
command of his shaken nerves, when his nephew 
burst in upon him in a frenzy of nervous excite- 
ment. 

“}fow is he ?” he cried. 
will he die?” 

“No one can tell yet,” the merchant answered. 
“His external injuries are not serious, but if he 
has inhaled”—— 

“It’s all my doing!” broke in Ben, passionately. 
“Here itis!” and he thrust the hundred-dollar 
bill into the hand of his uncle, who could not 
guess what he meant. 

“I picked it up, and I kept it, hoping you’d 
suspect him of stealing it—but I’ve had the worst 
of it! I’ve dogged him and hunted him and tried 
to drive him away—and now he has saved my | 
life, and if he dies, it’s I that have killed him!” 

Mr. Strong tried to quiet his agitation, and at | 
length succeeded in drawing from him a tolerably 
clear account of what he had done, including his | 

‘ confession as to the origin of the tire. | 

Thoroughly humbled, Ben concealed nothing. 
“I’m not fit for you to have in the business,” he 
concluded; “you'd better send me adrift.” 

Somewhere in the merchant’s better nature lay 
a vague feeling that he just now could not throw 
the first stone at his self-convicted nephew. He 
wisely believed, too, that this might prove a val- 
uable lesson for the boy. 

“No,” he said, laying a kind hand on his bowed | 
head. “No; what you have now done shows me 
that you have a conscience, and a boy who has 
that, L can have hope for.” 


“How is he? Uncle— 








The hand which Ben grasped in his on his first 
visit to Horace, three weeks after the fire, was 
thinner and whiter than when Mr. Strong had 
first looked upon it in doubt of its fitness, and 
that of its owner, But his eye 
had lost none of its brightness as he gave his visi- 
tor a warm greeting. 

“Did you come to see how much longer I’m go- 
ing to be lounging here?” he said, lightly. “I’m 
vlad to see you again.” 

“No, I didn’t; and I don't quite see why you 
have any reason to be glad to see me,” said Ben, 
bluntly. ‘I came to say—you saved my hfe and 
I'm very sorry for it—Il mean, I—thank you, for 
I treated you meanly—no”—— 

Ben reddened, hesitated, and broke quite down, 
as the speech he had prepared entirely forsook 
him. 
lo it?” 

“Do what? Lug you out of the smoke ? 
sense! that was nothing to do,” 


for “business.” 


Non- 
said Horace, 
that was hard to stand,” 
ously. 


he added, more seri- 


Ben gazed at him a moment, the perception strug- 
gling through his mind that the heroic endurance 
of along course of petty persecution had in it 
something higher and nobler tian could be in- 
volved in one hasty act of physical courage. 

“But never mind, old fellow,” said Horace, pat- 
ting his hand in a manner almost womanly. 
“Don’t let’s talk about it; when you and I get to 
work together again, it’ll be all right with both of 
us, I'm sure.” 

“Oh!” Ben brightened up and spoke eagerly ; 
again. Listen, now. My uncle—he’s a grand old 
fellow, [tell you, Horace!” 

“You ought to have learned that long ago.” 

“Yes, L ought,” said Ben, ruefully. “Weill, 
just think of his letting me tell you about it! 
‘The partners have been talking things over, and 
they think that you've for 
them'’— 

“If it’s true that I saved your life, no wonder 
they think so,” said Horace, halt-jestingly. 

“And, now listen, Vance; you see, it would 
have been ruin to every soul of them if you 
hadn’t kept that fire under as you did until the 
engines came, and they've been talking the mat- 
ter over, and they are going to advance you into 
a higher department and double your salary—and 
that means that possibly some day there'll be a 
higher promotion still—who knows but you'll be 
a partner in the firm yet!” 

Ben stopped to take breath, and to give Horace 
An opportunity to speak, which, however, he was 
slow to improve. 


done big things 


















































A bright flush arose to his face, 
and a far-away look in his eves told of crowding 
thoughts in which Ben could have no share. 





























Ben presently got up as if to go, but grew red 
again, fidgetted, stammered, and at last blurted 
put,— 

“I say, Horace—about that note which was lost 

it's found.” 

“Ah!” ; 

“Yes; you don’t seem a bit astonished.” 

“No; I thought it would turn up sooner 
ater,” said the other, with an amnsed smile. 

*Horace—I had it all the while!” 
“I'm glad you told me.” 
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At length he whispered, “How coudd you ! 


good-humoredly, ‘‘It was what came before, Ben, 


“T don’t know as we'll ever work together just so | 





“Yes, I hadit. I'm going to out with it if you 
never speak tome again. I wanted uncle tothink 
you took it. It was a mean act. 

Horace still kept on asmile which puzzled and 
almost irritated Ben. 

“I thought you had it from the first.” 

“You knew it—and—and—you never told?” 
gasped Ben. ‘*Why ?” 

“Because I could not prove it, and, too, I sin- 
cerely hoped that the good in you would come out 
of itself in time.” 

Ben turned to the window, and stood there, 
his breast heaving, and with tears in his eyes. 
Then he took the hands of the young Southerner 
in both his own and met his frank, kindly look 
with eyes full of tears and of earnest purpose. 

“Good-by,” he said, gently; “you are noble 
and brave and true—and—and—I cannot talk 
now I'll come and see you again.” 

SipnEY DAYRE. 

———_+@>——___—— 
UNUTTERED SONGS. 

These songs of mine, the best that I have sung, 
Are not my best, for caged within the lines 
Are thousands better (if they would but sing), 
Silent amid the clamor of their mates. 

R. H. STODDARD. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW TO READ. 


Why is it that not one person in ten can read reason of his office, was to suffer on his person 
We 
know that one gets hoarse, another mumbles, or 
| stammers, a third takes 

|all the 
| whatever 


aloud, easily, and with pleasure to others ? 


interest out of 
selected, 
and how comparatively 


is 


few are really good 
readers. 
In large classes of 


young ladies, six out of 
sixty may be able to 
read so as to be distinct- 
ly understood, but that 
is a large estimate. Of- 
ten a quotation cannot 
be heard by the mem- 
bers of the same class. 
And yet these girls are 
so noisy at table or in 
their rooms that they 
are continually request- 
ed to try to moderate 
their voices. 

Children recite with 
clear, sweet tones and 
distinct utterance. Why 
it uncommon in 
mature persons ? 

By remembering a 
few simple rules, every 
one can read well. For 
instance: Find out first 
the spirit of the piece, 
and suit time and tone to that spirit. 


is so 


given. 
triend. 


Then drift on the clauses, that have no special | 
importance; that is, let them run along easily, 
The conjunctions and prepo- 
sitions are but links to bind the clauses together, 


without emphasis. 


and seldom require a special stress. 


Breathe deep and full; let ont the breath slow- 
ly; learn to control it by inhaling, then holding | 
No one can read well till he breathes proper- | 
Rules for breathing are to be found in every 
Open your | 
mouth, for the back of the throat must be open, or | 


it. 
ly. 
work on elocution. Practice daily. 


you will have a nasal twang 


Dwell on the vowels ; be distinct on the final 
Be | 
natural; read as if talking; to do this, learn to | 
look off the book and address somebody or some- 


consonants , that is the secret of destenctness 


thing, if only the old clock in the corner. 
{ 


| tace express the emotions you would portray. 


| wonderful effect of oratorical pauses. 


do when introducing a stranger. 


I remember Charlotte Cushman’s reading of “In 
She paused after 
Alice, —then the last words were an explana- 
Every one saw old Alice, and felt her 


there came Alice, the nurse.” 


tion. 
presence. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


I see it now.” | 
| The ?dea is positive, although you see a negative | 
|and a question. 





HOW TO READ. 


Do not 
read a dirge with high, quick notes, or drag in 
| monotone over a comic dialogue. 

Next, find the important ideas to be brought 
out, and accent the important words, so that one 
could get the story if only these words were 
Mark these words, and try the effect on a 


; Feel what you read; see what you describe; | 
this is the secret of impressing others. Let your | 


Punctuate for yourself, that is, understand the 
Stop a sec- | 
ond or two after mentioning a new name, as you | 
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slide; negative, the rising. 
Take this line from “The Burial of Moses :” 
“And had he not high honor?” 


It means—he had endeed high 
honor; is an affirmation, and therefore should be 
read with falling inflection. Seldom end with 
rising inflection. It weakens the effect. 

For light or humorous style, use chiefly the 
rising slide. For contrast, rising and falling, as 
“sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish.” 

To strengthen the voice, read aloud, putting 
some friend who is aiding to listen at greater and 
greater distance, using chest rather than head | 
|notes. Speak as if you were making a specch. | 
| Then whisper the same words, with great dis- 
tinctness. 

In one sentence: Breathe from the abdomen ; 
| open mouth and throat ; speak distinctly ; feel the 
sentiment to be expressed ; be natural; don’t over- | 
| do the matter, and you are a good reader. 

Kate H. SANBORN. 
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WHIPPING BY PROXY. 

In 1876, the Pekin Gazette, the official journal 
| of China, recorded the appointment of several in- 
'structors to the young emperor. Among them 

was a Hahachutez, or ‘“‘whipping-boy,” who, by 





for all the sins of his royal fellow-student. 

The record is one of many illustrations of the 
fact that the “‘celestials” 
have in many things an- 
ticipated the ‘* Outside 
Barbarians.” 

“Whipping by proxy” 
was thought a singular 
old custom associated 


| As to inflections, positive ideas have the falling \ paid their way through the college (Boston Uni- 


versity) by doing the washing and ironing of two 
families evenings, betore our recent scholarships 
were established, and that when aid was offered to 
them they were quite reluctant to take it, you will 
have some idea of how hard some people work to 
secure an education.” 
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THE OLD SCRAP BOX. 

We find a story in The Pansy good enough to 
furnish some extracts for wider circulation. Boys 
can very profitably study the example of young 
Crawford, with his rule and practice of fidelity 
in small things. 

The story states that Mr. Peters, a somewhat 
eccentric old merchant, stuck up a notice in a win- 
dow of his store that there was a “boy wanted,” 
and the card remained there a great while before 
he got the boy he was after. Jolin Simmons, and 


| Charley Jones, and one or two beside, were taken 


for a few days, but none of them stood trial. 
Mr. Peters had a peculiar way of trying them. 
There was a huge long box in the attic full of old 
nails and screws, and miscellaneous bits of rusty 
hardware, and when a new boy came, the old gen- 
tleman presently found occasion to send him up 
there to set the box to rights, and judged the 
quality of the boy by the way he managed the 
work. All puttered over it more or less, but soon 
gave it up in disgust, and reported that there was 
nothing there worth saving. 

At last Crawford Mills was hired. He knew 
none of the other boys, and so did his errands in 
blissful ignorance of the “long box” until the 
second morning of his stay, when in a leisure hour 
he was sent to put it in order. The morning 
passed, dinner-time came, and still Crawford had 
not appeared from the attic. At last Mr. Peters 
ealled him. ‘Got through ?’’ 

“No, sir; there is ever so much more to do.” 





with the _ English, 
Scotch, and Spanish 
courts. But it seems to 
have been long prac- 
tised at the Chinese 
court. 

The following extracts 
from an English maga- 
zine explain the cus- 
tom : 

“It appears that the 
office of whipping-boy 
doomed its unfortunate 
occupant to undergo all 
the corporal punish- 
ment which the heir- 
apparent to the throne— 
whose proper person 
was, as the Lord's 
anointed, considered sa- 
cred—might chance to 
incur ‘in the course of 
travelling through his 
grammar and prosody.’ 

One of the most celebrated instances of the ob- 
servance of this custom was the appointment 
of Barnaby Fitzpatrick as King Edward VI.’s 
whipping-boy, to which we find numerous allu- 
sions. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his “Fortunes of Nigel” 
(chapter 6), on introducing Sir Mungo Mala- 
growther, of Girnigo Castle, to his readers, gives 
a graphic account of this custom. 

After narrating how he had been early at- 
tached to court in the capacity of whipping-boy, 
to King James VI., and trained to all polite learn- 
ing,with His Majesty, by his celebrated preceptor, 
George Buchanan, he adds,— 

“Under his stern rule—for he did not approve 
of the vicarious mode of punishment —James bore 
the penance of his own faults, and Mungo Mala- 
growther enjoyed a sinecure. 

“But James’s other pedagogue, Master Patrick 
Young, went more ceremoniously to work, and 
appalled the very soul of the youthful king by 
the floggings which he bestowed upon the whip- 
ping-boy when the royal task was not suitably 
performed. And be it told to Sir Mungo’s praise 
that there were points about him in the highest 
respect suited to his official situation. 

“His voice was high-pitched and querulous, so 
| that, when smarting under Master Peter Young's 
unsparing inflictions, the expression of his gro- 
tesque physiognomy, and the superhuman yells 
which he uttered, were well suited to produce all 
the effects on the monarch who deserved the lash 
that could possibly be produced by seeing another 
and an innocent individual suffering for his 
delict.” 

In an old play the custom is thus noticed : 
| “Prince (Edward VI.) — Why, how now, 


To make your voice flexible, recite the vowels | Browne? what's the matter? 


with rising and falling inflections. 
Let me offer now a practical drill. 
“John Gilpin was a citizen— 
Of credit and renown; 
A train-band captain eke was he, 
Of famous London town,” 
Spirit of the piece ? 
Prominent Ideas ? 


Cheerful narrative 


John Gilpin—a pause, to let your audience un- 
derstand who you are speaking of—was a citizen 


of credit and renown. 

What else? 
he)—that clause, as if in parenthesis. 
Of tamous Loudon town. 


Of what 


» By asking these questions, the tone in answer- 


ing is natural. 





A train-band captain—(eke was 





“ Browne—Y our grace loiters, and will not ply 
your book, and your tutors have whipped me 
for it. y 


| ‘Prince—Alas, poor Ned! I am sorry for it; 


T’'ll take the more pains, and entreat my tutors | 


for thee.” 


+o>— 


WasHING FOR AN Epvcation.— President 
Elliot, of Harvard College, questions the expe- 
diency of extending pecuniary aid to students be- 
fore they have shown themselves worthy of it. 
?| The able President would not, however, object to 
| assisting such students as those described by the 

Rev. T. W. Bishop in a recent sermon : 
“When ) state that two of our young women 


“All right; it is dinner-time now; you may go 
back to it after dinner.” 

After dinner back he went; all the short after- 
noon he was not heard from, but just as Mr. Pe- 
ters was deciding to call him again, he appeared. 

*T’ve done my best, sir,” he said, “and down at 
the very bottom of the box I found this.” “This” 
was a five-doliar gold piece. 

“That’s a queer place for gold,” said Mr. Peters. 
“It’s good you found it; well, sir, | suppose you 
will be on hand to-morrow morning This he 
| said, putting the gold-piece in his pocketbook. 

After Crawford had said good-night and gone, 
Mr. Peters took the lantern and went slowly up 
the attic stairs. There was the long deep box in 
which the rubbish of twenty-five years had gath- 
ered. Crawford had evidently been to the bottom 
of it; he had fitted in pieces of shingle to make 
}compartments, and in the different tills he had 

placed the articles with bits of shingle laid on top 
labelled thus : “Good screws.” “Pretty good nails.” 
“Picture nails.” “Small keys, somewhat bent.” 
| «Picture hooks.” “Pieces of iron, whose use I 
don’t know.” So on through the long box. In 
perfect order it was at last, and very little that 
could really be called useful was to be found within 
it. But Mr. Peters, as he read the labels, laughed 
and said, “If we are not both mistaken, I have 
found a boy, and he has found a fortune.” 

Sure enough, the sign disappeared from the 
window and was seen no more. Crawford be- 
came the well-known errand-boy of the firm of 
Peters & Co. He had a little room neatly fitted 
| up, next to the attic, where he spent his evenings, 
| and at the foot of the bed hung a motto which 
Mr. Peters gave him. “It tells your fortune for 
you, don’t forget it,” he said when he handed it 
;to Crawford; and the boy laughed and read it 
| curiously. ‘He that is faithful in that which is 
least, is faithful also in much.” 

All this happened years ago. Crawford Mills 
is an errand-boy no more, but the firm is Peters, 
Mills & Co.,—a young man and a rich man. 
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DORE’S TEACHABLENESS. 


President Lincoln once said that he was willing 
| to learn trom any one who could teach him any- 
thing. Doré seems to have had a like spirit. 

Some ten years ago, a clever young English- 
woman—something more than an amateur artist 
—was brought one day by some friends to Doré’s 
studio. Unlike most Englishwomen, this was a 
very impulsive and irrepressible young person ; 
and she offered the frankest criticism of all the 
works around. The picture on which Doré was then 
engaged occupied her attention particularly ; and, 
not content with recommending various improve- 
ments, she suddenly caught the brush from the 
artist’s hand, and saying coolly, ‘Don't you think, 
M. Doré, that a touch of this kind would be an 
improvement there?” she actually altered the 
artist’s work with her own audacious fingers. 

Her friends were rather astounded, and one of 
them afterward took occasion to apologize to 
Doré for the impulsiveness of the young lady. 

Doré seemed only surprised to find that any 
apology or explanation should be considered nec- 
|essary. He thought there was some justice in the 

snggestion thus practically made, and it seemed 
to him quite natural that one artist should help 

another. It did not seem to have occurred to him 
that there was anything presumptuous in the 

volunteer effort of the young beginner to lend a 
| helping hand to one of the most celebrated and 
| successful artists of the day.—Phrladelpina Bul- 
| letin. 
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8145 Magee Standard Ranges sold in 1882. Constant- 
ly increasing sales are a sure evidence of superiority.[Adv 
) ae 

How many Burgess children aid Hood’s Sarsapar- 
illa cure of diphtheria poison? Seven,inamonth. [Adv. 
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We will send FREE five complete 
pieces of Vocal and Instrumental Mu- 
Sic, full Size, best paper—that would | 
cost $2.00 at any music store—with 


MUSIC 


“A Perfect 


COMPANION. 


~ 


4) 








our Catalogue for = on receipt of 
10 cents foe, postane 

we JDWARD & CO., 
817 ban 8i9 Broadway, N. 


FREE ! 


_Y. 





Cleanse the blood with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and realize 
how far down in the scale of health you have lived. [Adv. 
— 
Hcnt’s REMEDY fs the 
(Ade. 


Please remember that 
best Kidney and Liver Medicine. 
—_——e 

Best Cement in the world. 





VAN STAN’S STRATENA. 


Exclusive territory. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
TEE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
No slipping. Holds itself on the 
lap. Keeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 2 Ibs. 
Specially adapted for lady canvas- | 





dd 
T. E, CHASE & co. 126 w ater St., Boston, Mass. 
Particula ars | free. 





Mends everything. Stronger than glue. 
—_——@—__—— 
When you have had Catarrh long enough, just send 


Try it. (Adv. 














A hs andsome set of ¢ = for | 
. BASSETT, Rocheste rN ¥. 
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10 cents to Dr. C. R. SYKES, 181 Munroe St., Chicago, 

for his “True Theory of Catarrh.” {Adv. 

> 
A Bonanza Mine of health is to be found in Dr. R. 

V. Pierce’s “Favorite Prescription,” to the merits of 

which as a remedy for femaie weakness and kindred af- 

fections thousands testify. (Ade. 

CAR COLLECTORS,.— 

de, stamp. A, 

4 Rolled Gold Collar and Sleeve Buttons by Mail. | 

Dl STINCHFLIELD & CO., No. Middleboro, Mass. 

10 ‘LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 

ent, for 30 cents. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 

100 SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 Trans- 

fer Pictures, 10¢.; 20 Gein Chromos, 20¢€.; or the lot 
for 25e. Name this paper. H. E. SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 
Can make money selling our Family Med- 
AGENTS icines. No Capital required. STANDARD 
CURE Co., 197 Pearl Street, New York. 
YWVER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Music for 12c.; 100 Horseshoe,Floral and Bird Chromo 
Cards, lic. L. H ATIAWAY, 339 Wash. St. ., Boston, Mass. 
ARD ty TERS, Blank Chromo Cards, 50 in 
ack, NO two alike, 1c. per 10 or $1 per 1000, postfree. 
V holeeale C Jatalogue Be. Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
Catalogue of Agents’ 
tego. Reduced Prices 
. E. EL LIS & co. Chicago. 
MONEY WADE FASY. P hotographs colored at 
* home. Full set colors 
and instructions sent on receipt of 50cts. WARREN 
PHOTO ART CO., P,. O. Box 3467, Boston, Mass. 
TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50 cts. (in stam ve ad Elegant Scrap Pictures. 

No two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau sSt., N.Y 

“ENJOY YOUR LIFE” 
Ibi philosophy, but to do so you must have health. | 
ilious and constipated, or blood is out of order, use | 
e “Pleasant Purgative sh par whieh’ are | 
mila. yet certain in their operation. Of all dr ‘uggists. — 
v2 Lady Agents 
and good ng! 
Skirt and Stocks ing Su Sons aly ce 
Sample outfit Free. Address Quee 
Ci ty Suspender Co. Cincinnati 0 
| 
Agents Wanted for | 
Ancient and Modern, 

New and graphic Pictorial History of the gre dl 1 ig fights | 

of the World. By Medical Director SHiPt 

J. c. MeCurdy & Co., 632 Cc hestnut St. Philadebphia, Pa. Pa. 

Highest Class Work.—New Pestana. 

Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated 

Catalogue 

OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Hartford, Ct. 

Your name, address and two postage 

rs yg for our S8-page illustrated cata- 

e, with words and music of 26 songs, 

and see how on you can make nine dollars a week, 

beside competing for $300 worth of Premiums. Every 
reader of the COMPANION should get one. 

F, TRIFET, 19 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pair SHAFT ANTI- RATTLER 
primgs (warranted) mailed for thirty 

cents in dimes or stamps. Throw awa 
en rubbers, and relveve your mun 
Agencies given). A. G. More y &Co., 
Grange, Ill. Name this paper. 
Beautiful Embossed SCRAP PICTURES, 
designs of Birds, Flowers, &c. aaa pltcates). for 
2e. postpaid. “IDEAL SON a book of 

248 pages, full-size sheet music, “tor 7 ote in stamps. 

Address AETNA c ARD CO., 104 Fulton Street, 

New York, Box 2724. CATALOGUES FREE, 

UR SCRAP BOOK PACK. Put up expressly 
for Card Collectors. Contains 50 Elegant, Large, 

Chromo Advertising Cards. All the new designs com- 

pate in sets, embracing Gold, Silver and different 

right-colored oe &c. Postpaid for 10 3-cent stamps. 
CHAS. FARRELL . 152 W. 2th Street, New Yor 
? WATCH CASES 
Economy! Strength! Dura- 
bility! ELEGANT DESIGNS! 
GUARANTEED for 20 Years! 
One beautiful Silk Fringed Birthday Card, 20 cena ten 
little Birthday beauties, 10c.; ten Scripture Text, 10c.; ten 
me vm? 10c.; pomees white Gold Edge Cards name on, joes oS 
All five, bic. F, M. SHAW & CO., Jersey City, N.J 
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“AGENTS WANTED for our new book, 
Ex 


By ALLEN PINKERTON, the great 


de ptective. True history of the 
“Spy ystem.” Reveals secrets “- Y 
a efore ed. 


pub le- 
gantly illustrated; nen ingly in- 


teresting; sells very rapidly. eee 

s' e ' 
—— terms free. Address REBELLION. 
G,. NETTLETON & CO., Chicago, Ills. 


ASTORIA 








The popular “Steed” 


illustrated 36-page Catalogue. 


~ CROCHET AND aa oe 
LADIES ! e 


OUR NEW moe OF CROCHET 
contains a number of beautiful Patterns tor this work 


with Directions for Making; also, Patterns for Thread 
| Edgings, ete. Price, 30 cts.,6 for $1.00. We take P.O. 
J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, MASS. | 





WE STILL 


at 40c, per ounce (one-third the be ay salthough 


| Anglo-Swiss Milk Food 












COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 
Send three-cent stamp for new 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS, 





s all the rage to make TIDIES and 
sAMBREQUINS with ¢eine and ribbon, 
AND KNITTED LACE 


i 






ROLLERanpv ICE 
SKATES. t 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY, 
SPRINGFIELD»MASS. 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


f 





SUPPLY I 


wecall it WASTE EMBROIDER is all yood 
Silk , beautiful colors, in pieces from one ty three y x3 yards 
each, ‘about half a dozen desirable colors in each package. 
E legant for Applique Work, Crazy Quilts, and all kinds 
of fancy work. Send | postage sts nn peor Be Order to 
THE BRAINE y} 


238 Market Street, Bitndclpitee ray eater. N. Y. 


‘THE AMERICAN LEVER: 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF & COLLAR 


BUTTON. 


The cut shows button open 
in position to insert into the 
button-hole of the cuff. 

For sale by retail deal- 
ers throughout the 
United States, 


i 


C 

















u 
t 
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For Infants and Invalids. 
SAMPLES FURNISHED TO PHYSICIANS 
GRATIS. 


ADDRESS 


Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 


| 86 B H udson St., N -¥. P. 0. Box 3773. TRADE 


JUST OT OuT! ! 


Handbook of ‘‘Manly Sports,” 
By GEORGE BENEDICT, 
Champion Club Swinger and Boxer, il- 
lustrated with 250 e ngravin s of Boxing, 
Wre — Fencing, Club Swinging, 
Dumb Bell, Gymnasium Exercises, 
Swimming and Athletic sports, hand- | 
somely bound. Price 50 cts, Sent by 

mail upon receipt of price, by 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
Publishers, 108 Madison St., Chicago | 











SILK 


“TH E STANDARD 





THE PATENT SOLID LEATHER 
DECORATIVE 


NAILS AND BUTTONS. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS! 


For Upholstery, Wall Decora- 
tions, and all kinds of Leather 
work. Endorsed by the finest 





trade everywhere, and for sale 








by all leading de: valers. end for sampies and | 
pious to AMERICAN SOLID LEATHER | 
BUTTON , Providence, R. I. Mention this paper. | 





Fast Potato Digging | 


The Monarch Lightning Potato Digger 


Saves its cost yearly, FIVE 
TIMES OVER, to every 
tarmer. Guaranteed to 
— Six Hundred Bush- 
elsa Day! 








Write Postal Card for Free Illustrated Cir- 
culars. Mention this paper. Address 


Monarch Manufacturing Co., 163 Randolph St, Chicago, Ill, 





Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children’s Complaints. 
** Pleasant, Sreke, and 
Wonderfully Efficacious.”” 








RUPTURE CURED 


without the injury trusses inflict, or hindrance from 
labor, by DR. J. =RMAN’S method. His book 
contains endorseme Fg of, Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured. It is mailed | 
for 10 10 ce ents, Office, 251 Broadway, New York. 


CONSTIPATION. 


Send your name and address to P. O. Box 
991, New York City, for a circular, sent free, 
giving full information about the cause and cure 
of the above complaint. 














Never, until the introduction of the James Means’ $3 
Shoe, have economical people been able to get for $3a 
shoe THE MOST DURABLE THAT CAN BE MADE, FINEST 
CALF SKIN, FASHIONABLE, This 
is now within the reach of all. 


PERFECT FITTING. 








at Huniston Food Preservative, 


The proprietors ot REX MAGNUS 
however, that the name is a most appropriate one. 


king, a royal preservative, an invincible conqueror. 


may be tarried across 
Europe, ret 


Boston, 
the whole trip, 
serve oysters and in their liquor, 
& Co.,of Baltimore, Md., one of the largest shi) ping firms 
of canned raw oysters in the w orld, 
put up for us treated with REX MAGNUS 
room for several weeks, and when cooked were as perfect 
in taste, color and odor as they were 


of Philadelphia, 


dition, and tasted as fresh as if they had 
yesterday.” 
ts nothing so difficult to keep as raw oysters. 
of oysters in their liquor was left in the private office 
of H, P. Hubbard, proprietor of the well known Inter- 
national Newspaper 
thirty days. 
bought in open market, and were, when eaten by Mr. H. 
incompany with other good judges a month after treat- 


after thirty-five days. 
and, indeed, all that could be desired by the most exact- 


Food Preserver”’ 


ENDORSED IN 


STRONGEST LANGUAGE 


SCIENTISTS, PHYSICIANS, 
HOTEL KEEPERS, 





MARKET MEN AND names 





“REX MAGNUS” | 


Has Stood Victoriously the most Severe 
Tests in all Cases. 
It is the office of REX MAGNUS to oppose and prevent 


putrefaction by the utter destruction or holding at bay 
of those parasites that prey upon organic matter,—and 


t does it. 

It has a proud and somewhat peculiar title to be given 
o an article, especially one of American parentage. 
will be able to show, 
This preservative is.as its name signifies, a mighty 
In 
act it Is 

“The Royal Conservator of the World,” 
ts special field of usefulness is the preservation of 


food in large or small quantities, which it keeps pure, 
and is therefore healthtul. 


“REX MAGNUS,” aterm signitying the “Mighty King,” 
8 the crowning triumph of the age. It is a combination 
of antiseptics; is harmless and healthful; tasteless, 


cheap, and within the reach of all; and is an entirely 
new and strictly scientific discovery. 


It has been demonstrated, again and again, that the 


claims of its proprietors are facts— 


Stubborn and Incontestible Truths, 
Cream, oysters, meats, etc., preserved hy this method 
‘the continent, or shipped to 
aining their freshness and purity without the 
ise of ice or any refrigerating appliance; or they may 
ve kept at home for days and weeks even in the hottest 





weather, improving tn taste, besides saving much time 
and expense in the cost of ice and trouble in going to 


market, 
Ample Proof Furnished, 

“I ate daily of cream, preserved by ‘REX MAGNUS’ 
luring an qotive voyage to E urope, in the summer of 
2.” suic Mr. Harvey D. Parker, of the Parker House. 
“and it was perfectly street and natural during 
” And in attestation of its ability to pre- 
Messrs. EF. B. Mallory 
Say: le oysters 
8S keptina warm 


before they were 
laced in the antiseptic.” Mr. Alfred B. Durand, of 
aris, France, writes to his nephew, Mr. Joseph Norris, 
Pa., to say: “The oysters you sent 
REX MAGNUS) arrived ‘in splendid con- 
een caught 
It should be borne in mind that there 


treated with 


Agency, of New Haven, Conn., for 
They had been treated with REX MAGNUS, 


ment, perfect in every particular. Mr. Hubbard also 


| ate, withsome other gentlemen, raw oysters preserved 


but in rrof. Johnson's laboratory, 
These were also natural, sweet, 


in the same way, 


ing epicure. It will keep all meats, poultry and game, 


also cream, milk, &c., equally well. 


Solid Scientific Endorsement, 

In addition to these flattering statements, Prof. Samuel 
W. Johnson, for the past twenty-seven years the well- 
known chemist in the scientific department of Yale 
College, New Haven, Conn., has given his unqualified 
endorsement, establishing the marvellous results of REX 
MAGNUS, when used under his personal inspection. His 
statement alone would satisfy any and every thoughtful 


| milk, ete., 


} and at 


| 


| and at a nominal price 


9 | articles of food, 


A quart jar | and milk. 


and interested reader. Under the most severe and un- 


| favorable conditions in his private laboratory, and with 


| an average temperature of over 70” Fahr., Prof. Johnson 
saw fish, beef, pork, domestic towl, game, cream, oysters. 
preserved for over thirty davs. They had all 
been purchased in open market and treated with REx 
MAGNUS, different brands having been used for each 
where deemed advisable, and they all remained sweet 
tender, wholesome and natural. 

The Professor's concluding words, meen in this report, 
are as follows, and are strong lhinguage 

* My tests of 3 days have certainly be en severe, and | 

am Satistied that the several preparations of Prot, 
Humiston’s with which Lhave experimented have ac- 
complished all he claimed for them, So far as Ihave yet 
learned, they are the only preparations that are effective, 
the same time practicable, for domestic use. 
“Rex Magnus” is safe, taste/ess, pure, and P rof. Johnson 
adds, “is no more har mful than common salt.” 


Destroys Germs of Disease, 


In offering these valuable discoveries to the world, 
only, the proprietors of REX 
MAGNUS feel that they are conferring a great blessing 
spar humanity, not only by saving their food (which is 
equivalent to increasing its quantity »and thereby lessen- 
| ing its price), but also by the destruction of those germs 
of disease and death, which are so abundant in many 
By using REX MAGNUS the progress 
of disease may be chee and human happiness, com- 
fort, and wealth may he: ‘ utly augmented, 

REX MAGNUS, recollect. is a heaithtul, tasteless, cheap 
food pres ative .anda perfect and reliable substitute 
for ice, heat, sugar, salt or alcohol. [t preserves, swect- 
ens, and makes tender any kind of beet, pork, veal or 
mutton, and that too regardless of climate, heat, cold, 
or any unfavorable surrounding. It also preserves 
poultry, fish, oysters, game, butter, lard, tallow, m 
eggs, beer, cider, wine, fluid extracts, ve getable juic 
hams, shoulders. roasting UN'S, or eree ncorn onthe ear 
etc., ete, “In fact,” remar 
cussing this matter recently, 
the limit to which this weleome preservative mi 
in the development of the trade in fresh meats, ¢ 
in the domestic as well_as in the foreign supply.’ 

In the light of these fucts, not a pound of beef, 
mutton, veal, poultry, 
should be eaten until it has been saved and made 
by REX MAGNUS. 


NOT A SHAM. 


It must not be compared with the numerous 
vile and worthless compounds which have im- 
posed upon the public in times past. This suc- 
ceeds where all others have failed, 


How to Get It, 


REX MAGNUS, in its several brands, can be had of 
grocers, dr uggists, and general store keepers through- 
out the country. 

To thoroughly introduce it, sample packages will be 
| sent, postpaid, by mail, or express, as we prefer. Name 
your express ofiice. You do not have to buy a costly 
“right” or “receipt,” but pay for what you getand neth- 
ing more, 

Its proprietors claim nothing for it beyond its deserts. 
Any one may, for a few dimes, purchase a package and 
thus himself test its efficacy. 



























pork, 
fish, wild game, butter or cheese, 


pure 





mm 


Brands for Different Purposes. 


GF Full directions for use accompany each package. 

“VIANDINE” is adapted to the preservation of all 
meats, poultry, fish, and game. It not only saves them 
from putrefaction and decay, but it preserves them 
| perfectly Sresh, sweet and whi WT some, retaining their 
natural color and odor, uniformly improv ing their taste, 
| by the ripening and mellowing process secured by the 
antiseptic. Price 50 cents per Ib. 

“OCEAN WAVE” is for the 
oyster liquor, clams, lobsters, 





preservation of oysters, 
fish, sea turtles and all 


| kinds of sea food, either in or out of the shell, Price 
| 50 cents per Ib. 
“PEARL” is for the preservation of cream. Price 


$1 00 per Ib. 

“SNOW FLAKE” is used for preserving butter, cheese 
One pound of the “Snow Flake” will Keep 
one hundred pounds of butter firm and solid and free 





from rancidity even in hot weather. Price 50 cents 
| per Ib. 

| “QUEEN” for the preservation of eggs. Price $100 
| . 

per Ib. 


“AQUA V1iT-e” is for medical purposes, and for the 
keeping of all kinds of fluid extracts without the use of 
alcohol, glycerine or sugar, and at less than one-twenti- 
| eth the cost of alcohol. Price $100 per Ib, 

“ANTI-FERMENT™ for preventing or arresting fermen- 
tation in heer, cider, wine, and the juices of all fruits and 
vegetables. Price 50 cents per 

“ANTI-MOLD” and *ANTI-FLY" are special prepare 
ations, whose names explain their uses, 50 cents per Ib, 
each. 

t#™ All these brands are put up in 1Ib, 
cans, 25 Ib. boxes, half and whole barrets. 
large packages. 
orders to 


THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING CO., 


72 Kilby Stre reet 





and 5 Ib, tin 
Diseounts on 
Mention this paper and address alt 


» Boston, Mass. 











But few families put 
wearing apparel and 
house linen in the 
“wash” every week 
of less value than 
twenty-five dollars, 
and fewer still con- 
sider that the addition 
of three cents at the 
most, to the price of 
the soap used each 
week will bea positive 
saving of as many 
dollars, for the major- 
ity of soaps sold are 
too powerful, so will 
burn and rot the fab- 
rics. Prof. Langley, of 
University of Michi- 
gan, says, “The Ivory 
“Soap can not injure 
“any fabric.” 








gress an . Every pair warranted. James Means 
$2 Shoe for Boys, always durable. James Means’ Shoes 
are easily within your reach wherever you may live. Ask 
your dealer for tliem, and if he cannot supply you, send | 











your address by postal card to 
JAMES MEANS M’F'G CO., Brockton, Mass. 














Once see’. always worn. Gentlemen’s Button, Con- | 


Any one 

it. Prints 1000 an hour. Every one 

reenndintety Highest awards wherever exhibited. 

Cost 5! to $100, Send for price list of outfus. 
GOLDING “ CO., Manufacturers, 

184 Fort- Hill 8q., Roetcn 





OFFICIAL PRESS. 


lever self-inking press mcde, for print- 
Bing a hon inbete, circulars or small newspapers. 
nana durable and easy to operate. 


| 
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SOLID! ELASTIC! 
DURABLE! SHAPELY! | 
pe MAIL OR EXPRESS! 


Nearly a Million to select from, collected by 
our own buyers in the markets of the world. 
Dress Goods, Silks, Shewle, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
Upholstery, A! Goods. Ladies’ Dreases, Cloaks, 
Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
Infante’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &e. Samples, infor- 
mation, and ‘‘ SHOPPING GUIDE " free on application. 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Phtlada. 


0-y’ Please say where you saw this Advertisement. 








STOVE POLISH 


For Beanty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietor, Canton, Mass. 
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Even a person A WIDE-AWAKE 
of only ordinary intelligence 
will know jor certain 
that a Soap that is 
excellent for the skin 
cannot possibly hurt clothes 


FOR LADIES TO READ 


ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 

To the Housekeeper and her Help, to the Boarding-House Mistress and her Lady 
Boarders, to the Farmer’s Wife and her Daughters, for the Toilet and Bath of Every 
Lady of Refinement, The Frank Siddalls Soap offers great advantages in economy of Use, 
in its effect on the Skin, and in its Freedom from Injury to the Fabric. 

Among the Housekeepers of New England (where thrifty housekeeping is proverbial) 
it has gained immense favor, and there is no better evidence of the merits of an article than to 
be able to say that it meets approval in the homes of New England. 


——FOR LAUNDRY AND KITCHEN USE—— 
JUST THINK! No Scalding or Boiling! No Smell on Wash-day! 
Clothes Clean and Beautifully White, and as Sweet as if never worn! 
No Rough, Red Hands! Clothes remain White even if put away for years! 
The Soap Positively Guaranteed not to injure even the Finest Laces! 


more than 


the whole cost oO 


new methods about their work, and those who have 


The expense of the Soap 
cannot be urged as a reason 
for not giving it a trial, 
for the saving in fuel 












f grocers, 


esent we advertise 


little direction, 








he whole of the family wash 
bout the Present or about Agencies, 


ee ee 
Where water or fuel is scarce remember that with The Frank Siddalls soap 
much less fuel is necessary, and a few buckets of water is enough for a large wash 
a 


Pe 
JUST THINK! Flannels and Blankets as Soft as when New! 
The most delicate Colored Lawns and Prints actually Brightened! 
A girl of 12 or 13 can easily do a large wash without even being tired! 
And best of all, the wash done in less than half the usual time! 
Use The Frank Siddalls Soap for Washing Dishes :—it is the only Soap that leaves the 
dish-rag Sweet and White, and the only Soap that can be depended upon to remove the smell 
of fish, onions, etc., from forks and dishes. When you have a dirty dish-rag dont blame 
your servants; ¢? és no? ?heir faul?; for you have given them soap made of Rancid Grease, 
and the result is a foul dish-rag: use The Frank Siddalls Soap, made of Pure Beef Suet, 
and you will have a Clean, sweet-smelling Cloth. 
So here is the Housekeeper’s Choice: 
Common soap and a foul dishrag--or—Tne Frank Siddalls Soap and a dish-rag to be proud of, 


——FOR HOUSE CLEANINC—— 


This is where The Frank Siddalls Soap appeals to the real ladylike Housekeeper, 
Use it for Scrubbing and Cleaning. Use it for washing Paints, Windows and Mirrors, 
Wine-glasses, (toblets, and all Glass Vessels; ordinary soap, as is well known, is not fit 
oa washing glass, while The Frank Siddalls Soap is a most elegant thing for this purpose. 

se it for washing Marble Door Steps, Bureau Tops, Marble Statuary, Mantlepieces, 
ete.—Z? is the nicest thing for Murble that can be imagined. 

For washing Bed Clothes and Bedding, even of Patients with Contagious and 
Infectious Diseases, and for washing Utensils used in the Sick-room, it can be relied 
on to cleanse an.l purify without scalding or boiling a single article. 
















’ these letters are answered until 


——_ 


adies who, although not wives o 


ly according to every 


to scll The Frank Siddalls Soap; 
et the beautiful pr 


has first been tried ont 


letters are received from persons wanting agencies 


and strictly | ‘ : 
Be sure to do this before sending for any information ai 


would like to g 
Please bear in mind that none of 


aiso letters from 1 


Occasionally 
AFTER the Soap 





































































Make the promises very plain, or the Soap will NOT be sent. 


A Cake will be sent Free of Charge to the Wife of a Grocer and 
the Wife ofa Minister if the above TWO promises are made. 


try; 
has been made, and no letters from anyone asking for information about the 


print 






A Wash-boiler MUST NOT be used, NOT EVEN TO 
HEAT THE WASH-WATER, and as the wash-w 
only be lukewarm, 
wash, 


A Wash-boiler will always have a deposit formed onit from 
the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful Housekeeper,which 
injures the delicate ingredients that are in this Soap. 
Be sure to heat the water in the tea-kettle 

the first time, no matter how odd it seems. 





ater must over it soas not to waste it, bein: 
a& small Kettle holds enough for a large Then ROLLITIN A TIGI 









Premium MUST FIRST try 


together with business card or 








et a cake out of the store to 


| WILL DROP OUT; turn the 
BOIL A SINGLE PIEC 





Wash the White Flannels with the other White Pieces.| 


you can ¢ 





6 Soap 


if 






et this valuable 











SPECIAL PREMIUM TO THE WIVES OF GROCERS. 


Plated Silver Knives and 6 Forks, manu 
does not sell The Frank Siddalls Soap. 











Address all Letters:—Office of THE FRANK SIDDALLS 


E YOUTH’S CO} 


DONT BE A CLAM 


they are wedded to their old clam-like notions:—they open their shells to take in their accustomed food, 
but they shut up very tight when anything new comes along, 
FOR THEY ARE CLAMS and dont propose to allow things to penetrate their shells 












jay" And Now for the Clean, Neat, Easy, Genteel, Ladylike FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES 


There is nothing intricate about these directions:—any child over 12 years of age—who has common sense—will have no trouble in following them: 


pussued—i——FOR WASHINC BABIES AND BABY CLOTHES—— 
Ds $3 ez 3e 8 Babies will not suffer with Prickly Heat, or be troubled with sores of any kind, when 
Sm2se6o SH nothing but The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, its ingredients being so pure and mild, 
S-Hca.oue Dont use Soda to wash nursing bottles and gum tubes—dont even scald them—but 
a = bo aad 3 a : hem only with this Soap and they will never get sour, but will always be sweet 
2 seerssegee oe —— FOR THE SCHOOL BOY AND CIRL— 
Su 2f ase 
5S Pts ES 53 It is the best thing for washing blackboards and school slates, leaving them entirel: 
2 = a] E ,,"- i free from grease, and without causing a scratch; the Soap does not have to be rinsed o 
I 
= WHeK ate 
Seo ° 
= 23 gsu"[—-FOR THE TOILET IT IS SIMPLY PERFECTION— 
334 S84 ws All perfumes are injurious to the skin; Zhe Frank Siddalls Soap is not perfumed 
SB ote 54+ but has an agreeable odor from its ingredients that is always pleasant, even to an invalid; 
5 ex 3232p it never leaves any odor on the skin; the fuce never has any of the unpleasant gloss that other 
gee om @ gil Mm Soaps produce ; it should always be used for washing the hands and face of those troubled with 
6 22> Sc sei Chapped Skin :—a child will not dread having its face washed when this Soap is used, 
in 8=S 5 884 as it does not cause the eyes to smart with the dreaded intense sting that even Imported Castile 
s CFLS 2 5 <i soap often causes; it always leaves the skin Soft and Smooth. 
22 Sy S wos i No tooth-powder or tooth-wash will compare with it. 
= Seas » = A little on the tooth-brush makes the mouth, teeth and gums perfectly clean. 
ers iaks g It leaves a pleasant aromatic taste, a sweet breath, and a clean tooth-brush. 
SW*c8gshs TRY IT FOR WASHING YOUR EYE-GLASSES AND SPECTACLES 
24 Es Sa Pf PERSONS WHO DESPISE A MUSTY SPONGE or WASH-RAG will appreciate 
hs Pa © 0M The Frank Siddalls Soap. Whenever a Sponge has a disagreeable smell, it is due 
3 x2 ° et 5 entirely tothe so-called fine toilet soap that is such a favorite with you; it is the place 
‘a a2 Ey 8 29M of soap to keep a sponge or wash-rag sweet and clean, and The Frank Siddalls Soap 
= as = > SH will do it without any occasion to expose it to the air or sun, 
ae og®Soao ? 
- 3 A 23 3< (it ts especially adapted for toilet use with the hard water of the West and in Lake-water 
S&Ves 
= sete 3 PY When used for washing the head it is better than shampooing; plenty of the rich, 
= pas 8 IP w white lather should be left in the hair (no? washed ou?); it entirely does away with the 
= so 24 BO, Suse of Hair Tonic, Bay Rum, Bandoline, Pomade or any hair dressing. Used this way 
an é = os Scam fe it removes dandruff, the hair w |1 not collect dust, and there will not be any itching of the 
= &3 5 eH 2 EM scalp. Coat Collars, Hat Linings and Neck-wear will keep clean much longer. 
2 2 daze 3 2 The Frank Siddalls Soap is superior to Benzine or Ammonia for Cleaning Coat Collars, 
fg > Eire and for removing grease spots, etc., and is guaranteed not to injure the garment. 
me Sa%S ES ’ 
w~ Basu i & 
2235355 HOW A LADY OAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY 
Ras oe or at Places where it is Not Sold at the Stores. sway the Wash Bole 
_ 2 oy 23> Send the retai! price 10 cents in money or Postage Stamps. No Boling wi Frank SiddaeS 
ea Sep g Say she saw the advertisement tn “The Youth's Companion.’ 2 
Sseo8 Only send for One Cake, and make these 2 promises: Ja 
<“3Se= Promise No, 1—That the Soap shall be used the first 
2 oss wash-day after receiving itand that every 
8 §o048 ; bit of the family wash shall be done with it 
awseam Promise No. 2—That the person sending will personally . 
830%, see that the printed directions for using ‘ 
S55 a e the Soap shall be exactly followed, wil 
£Sao" By return mail, a regular 10-cent cake of Soap will be sent, => 
eS of3 postage prepaid ; it will be packed in a neat iron box to make tt 
5. ad. carry sately, and 15 cents in Postage Stamps will be put on. 
aa $25 All this is done for 10 cents because it is believed to be a cheaper way @ @ 
a>? zs to introduce it than to send salesmen to sell it to the stores. N 
e. 
gi=23 If your letter gets no attention, 
ons Se it will be because 
Peoc - you have not made the promises, 
Bsxss or because you have sent for 
25 ees more than one cake. 
rth r 
ue 
€3 
ba 
> 
Ch 
ge 
a De 
ow 
fx 
S'S 
Bs 
E™ 


FIRST—Dip one of the garments in a tub of lukewarm water ; draw it out on a wash-board and rub the Soap LIGHTLY 
gag! not to miss suaping any of the soiled places. 


the tub under the water, and go on the same way until all the pieces have the Soap rubbed on them and are rolled up. 

Then go away for 20 minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let The Frank Siddalls Soap do its work. 
NEXT—Atter Soaking the FULL time, commence rubbing the clothes LIGHTLY on a wash-board AND THE DIRT 
arments inside out to get at the seams, du? DONT use an 
: I OR THEY WILL TURN YELLOW ; and DONT wash t 
|wets too dirty, dip some out and add a little clean water; if it gets too cold for the hands, add hot water out of the tea-kettle. 

If a streak is hard to wash, rub some more Soap on it and throw it back into the suds for a few minutes. 

B NEXT COMES THE RINSING—which is to be done in lukewarm water, AND IS FOR THE PURPOSE OF GETTING THE 
© sure to always make the last water soapy; the clothes DIRTY SUDS OUT, and is to be done as follows: Wash each piece LIGHTLY on a wash-board through the rinse-water 
will NOT smell of the Soap, but will be as sweet as if never (without using any more Soap) AND SEE THAT ALL THE DIRTY SUDS ARE GOT OUT. ANY 8MART HOUSEKEEPER 


: Put the clothes THROUGH THISSOAPY BLUE-WATER, 
dry WITHOUT ANY MORE RINSING and WITHOUT SCALDING or BOILING A SINGLE PIECE. 
Afterwards soap the Colored Pieces and Colored Flannels, let them stand 20 minutes to 1 hour, 

| and wash the same way as the White Pieces, being sure to make the last rinse-water soapy. 

wash} The most delicate colors will not fade when washed this way, but will be the brighter. 


g 
a 
& 
o 
33< worn, and stains that have been overlooked in washing will WILL KNOW JUST HOW TO Do THIS. 
Se s bleach out while drying, and the clothes will iron easier Next, the Blue-water—which c 
Sues Always dissolve asmail piece of Soap in the starch: i? = A the place of Blueing. STIR A. 
geet makes the ironing easier, and the clothes handsomer. " 2DLY SOAPY. 
= eee : The Frank Siddalls Soap washes freely in hard water 
3g oa without Soda, Lye, or any washing compound ; 
>. ose dont use Borax, Ammonia, or any other Soap on any of the 
ao” 
BS55 


[PANTON. 


AUG. 23, 1883. 








Persons who allow articles 
said to be as good ag 
The Frank S:ddalis Soap 
to be forced on them 
must expect to be deceived :— 
See that you get what you ask for. 


FOR A HUMAN BEING TO COPY AFTER 








er clams and to their grandmother clams: 


A Clam is not a good thing for a Housekeeper to copy aftor:— 
A Clam is not a good thing for a Farmer to copy after:—is not a good thing for a Crocer to copy after :— 
A WIDE-AWAKE HOUSEKEEPER will try new ways that are endorsed by leading newspapers :— 
A WIDE-AWAKE FARMER will try a Butter Worker and a Hay Fork 
GROCER will try a new Molasses Gate and a new Coal Oil Can, and will buy the kind of goods his customers call for, 


Of course if a woman tries every new thing that she hears of she will often be duped:— But there is no sensible man or sensible woman 
who does not know for certain that reliable publishers would not allow such continuous use of the columns of their papers for advertising 
The Frank Siddalls Soap if they had not first satisfied themselves that it was NOT A HUMBUG. Intelligent women are rapidly adopting 


done so are already beginning to look down with pity on persons who are set in old ways 
DONT B A CLAM 


FOR MEN TO READ 


ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 

The Merchant and his Clerk, the Photographer, the Optician, the Jeweler, the 
Artist, the Actor, the Printer, the Bather at the Turkish Bath, the Barber, the Hotel 
Keeper, the Stable, the Railroad, the Army and the Navy, Will all reap great benefit 
from the remarkable properties of The Frank Siddalls Soap, 


——FOR SHAVINC= 


Its heavy lasting lather is so different from that of any Shaving Soap that its superiority 
is almost incredible; the face never burns or smurts, no matter how dull the razor, how tender 
the skin, or how closely shaved, and the Sponge and Soap Cup will always be sweet-smelling. 

IMPORTANT FOR SHIPBOARD AND ARMY USE.—It washes freely in hard 
water, and where water is scarce remember The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing 
only takes a few buckets of water for a large wash. 


——FOR HORSES, HARNESS, CARRIACES, etc.—— 


It is vastly superior to Castile soap for washing a horse’s mane and tail, while for 
washing Sores, Galls, Scratches, etc., it is indispensable. No stable is complete without it. 

For Harness it is better than Harness Soap, thoroughly cleansing the leather and 
rendering it soft and pliable, while for washing Cars and Car Windows, cleaning the 
running-gear and bodies of fine carriages, it is without a rival; by its use Paint and Varnish 
will last much longer, and the Windows and Lamps will be as clear as crystal, 

The Frank Siddalls Soap is elegant for washing Printing Ink from the hands, and 
from Printers’ Kollers, Type and Electrotypes, being much better than Benzine, and 
safer, as shocking accidents by fire often occur from Benzine; and parents whose 
children use Amateur Printing Presses should remember this. 

Type and Rollers washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap are in splendid condition 
for immediate use, and will take the ink readily. 


waa=SPECIAL FOR PHYSICIANS 


To the Physician, the Druggist, the Nurse and the Patient its importance is becoming 
more and more widely known and appreciated, and it is rapidly superseding Lmported Castile 
and similar soaps for use in the Sick-room, Nursery and Hospital. 
IN CASE OF INGROWING TOE NAILS 
In place of cotton-wool a little of The Frank Siddalls Soap should be kept pressed 
between the nail and tender flesh; one trial will prove its superiority over cotton-wool 


AS AN ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT—— 


For Washing Old Running Sores, Bed Sores, Cuts, Wounds and Burns; for washin:; 
Chafed Places on Infants and Adults; for use by persons suffering with Salt-tsheum, 
Tetter, Ringworm, Itching Piles, Eruptions on the Face, and for children afflicted with 
Scaly Incrustations, it is without any of the injurious effects often experienced when other 
soap is used, while for washing the invalid itis a most valuable aid to the Physician, by 
the thoroughness with which it removes the exhalations from the skin that would otherwise 

















tend to counteract the action of his medicines by closing up the pores, and which cannot be 
accomplished by any other soap. 

Letters from well-known Physicians, describing their experience in their practice 
with The Frank Siddalls Soap, leave no doubt of the truth of these assertions. 
Use ét for washing Sores on the Feet, caused by watking or wearing tight? shoes. 
Always leave plenty of the dather on—doni rinse the lather off. 

For Washing Graduate Measures and Mortars it is better than anything else. 


LEE SE SE TBE SEES BIBS PIES MERE SS ALS Re: I MESS. 
-——-ODD USES—QUAINT USES—SPECIAL USES—— 


Eminent Physicians claim that skin diseases, such as Tetter, Ringworm, Pimples, 
etc., are caused by soap made from rancid grease:—Use The Frank Siddalls Soap and avoid 
all such troubles. 

Artificial Teeth and Artificial Eyes will retain their original brilliancy unimpaired 
when kept washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap. 

It washes Telescope Lenses and Photographers’ Plates without a possibility of 
scratching them, while it is being used with the most gratifying results in Schools of Design 
for washing the expensive brushes used by the students. 

For Washing Pearls, Coral, Diamonds and other precious stones, Jewelry, Gold 
and Silver Plate, and for cleaning Watch Crystals, it is considered by Jewelers 
superior to any powder or other preparation. 

If you have a Pet Dog wash it with The Frank Siddalls Soap; be sure to leave plenty 
of lather in its hair, and you wili be surprised at the improvement; a dog washed occasionally 
with this Soap will be too clean to harbor fleas. 

Use it for .aking grease spots out of fine carpets and for cleaning rag carpets; 
also for cleaning garments of every description. It is better than Benzine 
or Hartshorn for cleaning clothing, and is guaranteed not to injure the fabric. 

Use it for wiping off oil cloths, linoleum, &€c.—IT KEEPS THE COLORS BRIGHT, 
and as tt does away with scrubbing them, they will of course last much longe:. 

The hands of those at farm work, when The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, will not chap 
from husking corn, driving teams, and other out-door employment; du? of course toilet soup, 
home-made soap, or any other kind, MUST NOT BE USED (no? even Castile Soap). 

It is invaluable to farmers for washing wool before carding it or before selling ii. 
Milk Pans, Churns, and all Milk Utensils when washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap 
will be as clean and sweet as new, and do not require scalding or putting in the sun. 

It also THOROUGHLY removes the smell from the hands r milking 


How to Tell a Person of Refinement. 
A Person of Refinement will be glad to adopt a new, easy, 
clean way of washing clothes, in place of theold, hard, sloppy way 


How to Tell a Person of Intelligence. 
A Person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in under- 
standing and following the very easy and sensible directions. 


How to Tell a Person of Honor. 
A Person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to 
buy the Soap and not follow the directions so strongly urged. 


How to Tell Sensible Persons. 
Sensible Persons will not get mad, but will feel thankful 
S] . that their attention has been directed to better methods. 
And now dont get the old wash-boiler mended, but next wash-day 
SS give one honest trial to The Frank Siddalis Way of Washing Clothes 
‘ 


Dent spoil the old 


wecan keep intl 























Only One Cake must be sent for, 
but after trying it, dealers will buy it 
from their wholesale houses 
to accommodate you, 
or you can order dire.t from the Factory. 

You must NOT send for more than one cake: 
If a friend wants to try it, she must send in a separate letter. 



















ROLL, just as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for ironing, lay it in the bottom of J 


more Soap; DONT SCALD OR 
rough two suds, lf the wash-water 


kewarm or cold: Use little or no Blueing, for this 
SOAP in the blue-water UNTIL THE WATER GETS 
wring them and hang up to 


3p be either lu 
ECE OF THE 


SOAP, 1019 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


